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THE PAST AND THE PRESEN T.—Drawn sy EpDwin FORBES.—£ngraved for the American Agriculturist. 


The little fellow sits upon the decaying earth- 
work, quite bewildered; he Jooks in vain for 
the martial display which only a few years ago 
80 delighted him, and instead of seeing the sun 
reflected from the bayonets of the marching 
soldiery it now gleams only from the well-used 
implements of peaceful husbandry. The sheep 
no longer fly affrighted to the shelter of the 
Woods, but rest among the relics of former strife. 
All over the world agriculture removes the 
scars of war. Kind mother earth forgives the 
disfigurement caused by the march of armies, 





the building of breastworks, and the plowing 
ofcannon balls. The traces of war are obliter- 
ated by the furrow turned by the plow, and the 
olive is not more the sign of peace than is the 
harvest of corn or of cotton. Let, then, the 
earth-works be levelled and an improved agri- 
culture make glad the waste places. It is very 
gratifying to see how rapidly the more southern 
States are awaking to a new system of things, 
and the increase in the number of agricultural 
papers, as well as their generally excellent 
character, is a strong indication of progress. 





Smaller farms and a mixed husbandry bring a 
dense population, without which schools, 
churches, social intercourse, and all the accesso- 
ries of general intelligence, are not possible. 
Some of these States are making great efforts to 
induce immigration, and a few years hence the 
census will doubtless show not only a large in- 
crease in population but a great increase in 
the value of their agricultural products. The 
States north of these will be benefited by the 
receipt of fruits and garden products, which 
will soon be forwarded in great abundance. 
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What a glorious month Juncis! We have much 
more of sunshine than in any other month, and 
this is usually accompanied by heat and moisture 
in such degrees, that the whole country has an at- 
mosphere like a green-house, and vegetation of all 
kinds makes its most rapid growths. The chilly 
days and cold nights of May have past; the back- 
ward corn now makes amends for its tardy develop- 
ment, loses the sickly yellow hue, and puts on the 
bright green of health. Wheat pushes up its 
bearded ears, and the clover heads make the mead 
ows rosy. Long dormant seeds are warmed to 
life, and plants spring up unbidden wherever the 
feesh mould has been stirred. The pastures are in 
their hest condition, and the distended udders, full 
pails, thick cream, and golden butter, make us 
glad. Fruits are ripening, and fresh vegetables ap- 
pear in increasing variety upon the table. It is the 
month of Roses, and with the queen of flowers 
comes a charming throng bearing, some chalices of 
beauty, others vials of odors, to crown with radi- 
ance and fragrance the measure of the month. 

June is no play-time. Work, hard work, is the 
order of the day. All this energy of Nature must 
be directed, checked, taken advantage of, utilized. 
If corn grows, so will weeds. Every additional 
pound of milk makes more work for us in the 
dairy. In almost every department the farmer 
may have more work than he can do, and to ac- 
complish well the most important, all the labor 
must be thoroughly systematized. 

a ad 


Hints About Work. 


Corn.—Early varieties will mature if planted the 
first week in June in all ordinary seasons, and as 
there are often drawbacks and hinderances, every 
farmer should have some early corn which he can 
plant if necessary. Large crops of even very small 
kinds may be secured if well manured and planted 
close enough. With the small kinds of corn we 
are apt to err in planting too far apart, just as with 
the large sorts we fail in the opposite way. The 
secret of easy, successful corn culture is allowing 
no weeds to grow—at least much beyond the seed 
leaf—before the corn is so large that horse cultiva- 
tion is prevented. Weeds are killed both by stir- 
ring the soil in dry weather and by burying them. 


Corn-fodder.—Corn may be sown up to the middle 
of July, or even later; and that which is not needed 
for green fodder should be cut and cured for win- 
ter use before it begins to turn yellow. 


Roots.—It is not too late for fair crops of man- 
gels, carrots, or parsnips. They should be sown as 
early in the month as possible. Sowing Swedish 
turnips (ruta-bagas), is usually set down for. the 
2th of June. They may be sown either before or 
after that, as convenient. Use one or two barrels 
of good superphosphate to the acre in the drill, 
according to the condition of the soil. The drills 
should not be less than two feet apart. Farmers 
ought to put in more roots, and ruta-bagas are the 
best to begin with. They are easily sold at a good 
price in our large markets, and are invaluable 
for cows, hogs, and sheep, in winter and spring. 

Cabbages. Sow seed for main crop. They are 
equal or superior to roots as feed for animals, and 
succeed well, especially upon stiff or clayey soils. 

Green manure crops.—Clover is the best. Plow 
it under in full blossom. Buckwheat may be sown 
at any time, and if quickened by 100 or 200 Ibs. of 
guano to the acre, may be plowed in in time to sow 
and turn under asecond crop before frost, even on 
very poor land. Corn is one of the best crops for 
green manuring, though awkward to plow under. 
Sow in drills « foot apart, or broadcast, and when 
it tassels out, roll or drag it flat with the rows if 
drilled, and turn it in as it is laid with a large plow. 

Fodder crops.—Besides corn for fodder, sorghum, 
millet, and Hungarian grass, offer useful substitutes 
for hay, or for feeding dry. They should, however, 





or the tough seed envelops of the Hungarian ij. 
let are hard, as it is from these indigestible sy). 
stances that harm arises, if it comes at all. 
Grass.—-It is often a question which meadow to 
mow first. Usually, we prefer to cut that first 
which is newest seeded, because the grass and 
clover will start up at once, and no harm wil] result 
to the roots should a drought come on next month, 
Where there are a great many daisies, they must 
be cut when just coming into blossom. This not 
only destroys many seeds, but the daisies make 
very good hay; whereas, if cutting be delayed, in 
a very short time they are quite Worthless, and 
every seed is ripened. Orchard grass and June 
grass precede Timothy, and accompany clover jn 
time of fitness to cut. Red-top and grasses of its 
kindred are later, and ficlds where red-top is in ex. 
cess are usually best left until the last. It is much 
better to cut grass a little too soon than too Jate. 
The hay is a little lighter, but it is all eaten ; other. 
wise, the manure heap is increased at the expense 
of the mow. The experignces of last summer 
warn us to provide hay caps; and those who were 
obliged to get in their hay before it was dried to 
death, according to custom, may also have learned 
a lesson not to overdry hay. That cured as much 
as possible in the cock is sweetest and best, 
FPastures.—Be careful not to overstock those pas- 
tures depended upon for the summer. Top-dress- 
ings of bone-dust, guano, ashes, gypsum, super- 
phosphate, or fish manure, will tell at once, 
Brush Pastures, or those on which bushes of vari- 
ous kinds are gradually encroaching, may be nearly 
cleared in one or two seasons by feeding down with 
sheep. Cut the brush with a bush-hook, or scythe, 
and soon after turn the sheep in. They will gnaw 
down the succulent young growth, kill the roots of 
the bushes, and thrive upon the diet. It is best, 
however, to decidedly overstock the pasture for the 
most thorough work, the animals being kept on but 
a few days at a time through the hot season. 
Potatoes.—Top-dress with gypsum, or gypsun 
and ashes. Use the horse hoe as often as the soil 
is compacted by heavy rains, very dry, or weedy, 
until the vines would be injured by the operation; 
then clean up between the rows with a Share’s 
horse-hoe, or other similar double-mould-board af- 
fair, and leave them, except as you go through, fre- 
quently, if necessary, to hand-pull the weeds. 
Peas sowed after the 10th of June, (Lat. 41°,) will 
be Jess productive, but not attacked by the weevil. 
Tobacco. —Water seed-beds with dilute manure 
water. Prick out crowded plants, so as to make 
them grow stocky. Prepare the field to be ready 
for transplanting by the 20th, or before. 
Implements.—Have 2 grindstone well hung, to be 
run by the foot. Keep axes, hoes, mattocks, 
spades, and all earth cutting tools, whether for the 
garden or the field, sharp all the time. Buy the 
best and lightest steel tools, and the most improved 
and superior implements of all kinds. Keep them 
housed. See description of tool-sled on page 212, 
and make one for moving implements to and from 
the field. Attend to repairs as soon as they are in 
the least degree needed. ‘A stitch in time,”’ ete. 
Weeds.—Destroy while in the seed leaf, if possi- 
ble. Mow those which grow rank in the fence 
rows and elsewhere. Repeated mowings will kill 
most, and cutting off at the ground will finish al- 
most every one in one season. Even Canada this- 
tles will succumb after four or five cuttings at the 
surface of the ground, and on some soils with less. 
Poultry. —Give young chickens free range of the 
garden, and feed well. They will take many in- 
sects. Even chickens for early marketing should 
not be confined. They must be well fed. Give 
them some meat, like pork scraps, cut fine, and 
soaked over night, and keep them growing fast. 
Confine old ducks, not needed as breeders, as soon 
as they stop laying, and give them fattening food. 
They will never be tenderer than if fatted and 


eaten at once, and that is saying little enough. 
Swine.—Young pigs are uscful in an orchard. 
Keep store pigs in pens, working over and tramp- 
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ing the manure fi 
sods, bog hay, weeds, and last year’s old cornstalks. 
Sheep.—Sce that they are not scalded by the hot 
sun on their bare backs after shearing. Give new 
shorn sheep good shelter, both from cold and sun- 
shine, until they have become used to their naked 
condition. Two weeks after shearing, ticks will 
usually be found upon the lambs, These, at least, 
should be dipped twice or three times, a week apart. 
Once dipping the old sheep will commonly answer. 
The best dip is unquestionably carbolic soap. 
Cows.—Feed enough must be prepared to keep up 
the flow and the quality of the milk through wet 
weather or through droughts. Pea vines or clover, 
cut and fed at evening in the yards, may fill out the 
time between the cutting of wheat and rye for 
soiling, and the time when corn is ready to cut, 
which will not be before the Ist to the 15th of July. 
Working cattle must have good, long noonings, if 
they are worked hard, and be well fed. Look out 
for yoke galls, and apply wet cloths at night and 
on Sundays. Foot-sore cattle must have rest in 
clean stables, where cut grass can be fed to them. 
Horses at pasture thrive at this season; later, flies 
torment their flesh off. Mares with their foals 
should be pastured by themselves, 


oo 


Work in the Horticultural Departments, 


While the month of June brings abundant work, 
it gives us also rewards for our labors. Strawber- 
ries, early vegetables, and the choicest products of 
the flower garden, come with the warm days’ of 
June. The soil is now well warmed, and not only 
do established plants grow rapidly, but seed germi- 
nates with surprising quickness. Those who have 
been obliged to delay sowing, or who lost their 
early crops in the cold storms of May, can still sow 
seeds of most crops with good prospect of success, 

sage 
Orchard and Nursery. 

Young trees set this spring will need looking 
after. Much can be done towards giving them the 
desired shape, by rubbing off shoots which start 
where limbs are not wanted. Stop the growth of 
useless limbs, and nearly all pruning may be avoid- 
ed. Shapeless trees, with crowded heads, come 
from neglect in their youth. 

Pinching is preventing the prolongation of a 
branch by nipping out its “growing point,’’—the 
young and tender end—by means of the thumb and 
finger. Where ashoot appropriates the nourish- 
ment to the detriment of others, pinch it. 

Grafts will need similar eare to that required by 
young trees ; indeed, a graft is only a young tree, 
planted in the wood of another tree instead of in 
the soil. Where two cions were inserted, and they 
are likely to become crowded, remove the weaker. 
Govern the growth by pinching. 

Budded stocks need similar attention. The shoot 
from the bud is often very vigorous, and the newly 
formed wood is not sufficiently firm to withstand 
the winds without staking. 

Pruning.—This month is generally preferred for 
the remoyal of large limbs. We have, in previous 
numbers, given the precautions to be observed, 

Cultivate young orchards, and keep the soil mel- 
low. If there are crops between the rows, keep 
them well worked. 

Thinning cannot be too often advocated, as it is 
very generally neglected. There are but few trees 
which fruit at all that would not be benefited by 
the removal of one-half of the crop. The sooner 
it is done, the better. 

Seed-beds, especially of evergreens and deciduous 
forest. trees, will require shading. This may be 


done by a frame of lattice-work, by sticking 
branches oyer the bed, or by placing a horizontal 
frame-work over it, upon which are placed 


branches of evergreens or brush. 

Insects are most numerous and destructive this 
month. Use vigilance, and let patent remedies 
alone. Goamong the trees frequently, and remove 
nests of caterpillars. The eggs of some caterpil- 


‘om the stables, together with | 





lars are laid upon the leaves; and a whole colony 
may be found upon a small branch. It will be 
better to cut this off and destroy the insects, than 
to allow them to spread over the tree. 

Borers.—The parent of the borer deposits its 
eggs upon the trunk, near the ground, and the 
young hatch and eat their way into the wood. Oc- 
casional rubbing with 2 corn cob is practised, but 
a more certain preventive is to wrap the base of 
the tree with stiff paper, the lower edge’ of which 
should be below the surface of the soil. 

Curculio.—We must repeat the often told story. 
The cureulio can only be successfully controlled 
by daily jarring the trees, catching the insects on a 
sheet, and destroying them. 

Slugs will appear on the leaves of the cherry and 
pear. They are small, green, and slimy fellows, of 
a repulsive aspeet. Lime, or dry dust, shaken from 
a bag of loose fabric, will destroy them. 

Plant Lice.—See articles among ‘ Basket”’ items, 

eee 
Fruit Garden. 

Strawberries, if they have not already been 
mulched, should have the surface between the 
rows covered with some material to protect the 
fruit from being soiled. Salt or bog hay, straw, or 
even cornstalks, may be used. Some useful direc- 
tions for those who pick fruit for market will be 
found on page 168, last month. 

Blackberries.—The new canes should not be al- 
lowed to grow higher than 4 or 5 feet. Pinch 
them, and an abundance of branches will be thrown 
out, which are to be stopped by pinching when 
they are about 18 inches long. 

Raspberries.—Let only four new canes grow toa 
stool, and remove all others, unless needed for 
planting. Give the new growth a chance to de- 
velop, which may be done by a little care in train- 
ing. For several methods of training, see page 219. 

Currants.—Mulching around the bushes will be 
of great service if the weather is dry. The best 
remedy for the attacks of the currant worm is pow- 
dered white hellebore. 

Grape Vines. —It cannot be too often repeated 
that, to get a strong and vigorous vine, a newly 
planted one should, the first season after planting, 
bear but one shoot. Rub off all the rest, and keep 
the one shoot tied toa stake. Do not let young 
vines overbear. Two bunches to a shoot are 
enough, and one is generally better than two. Use 
sulphur freely upon the first appearance of mildew. 

Insects will be troublesome. Hand-pick for the 
large beetles and worms that are found upon grape 
vines, See notes on the Orchard for other hints. 

——~o— 
Kitchen Garden, 

Hoe and Rake will be in constant requisition. 
Several forms of hand weeders are preferable to 
the common hoe. Whatever the implement se- 
lected, let the work be thoroughly done, and be- 
fore a stubborn growth of weeds makes it hard 
work. <A sharp steel rake used frequently will 
save much hoeing, as it will kill the weeds just as 
they are germinating. 

Seeds of many things will need to be sown to 
keep up a succession as well as to replace those 
which have failed. Even as late as the first of 
June the majority of garden vegetables may be 
sown at the North, and produce fair crops. 

Asparagus.—Stop cutting when peas are ready, 
and let it grow. Hoe over the bed, if weedy, and 
if there is any manure to spare, apply it. 

Beans.—Continue to plant the bush sorts. 
article on Lima Beans on page 217. 

Beets.—Keep well weeded, and thin as soon as 
large enough to handle. The market gardeners 
sell the young beets that are thinned out for enough 
to pay for the labor. They are much prized as 
“‘ sreens’’ by those who know how good they are. 

Cabbages.—Transplant the early sorts from the 
seed-bed, and sow late varieties. Those that were 
properly forwarded will be ready for the market or 
table. As soon as the crop is off, prepare the land 
for some other. 


See 





Carrots may yet be sown. This crop, when 
young, needs especiai care to keep free from weeds. 

Celery.—The young plants in the seed-bed should 
not become crowded or weedy. 

Corn.—Sow for a succession every two weeks. 
If late in the season, sow early varieties. 

Capsicums, or Feppers.—Set in rows, two feet 
apart, with fifteen inches between the plants. Se- 
lect a warm and rich spot, and give good cultivation. 


Cucumbers.—Make well-manured hills, about four 
feet apart, and put in a plenty of seed. When the 
plants are strong enough to be beyond injury by 
bugs, thin out to three in each hill. We have 
given so many devices for keeping off the “striped 
bug,”’ that it is unnecessary to repeat them. 

Figg FPiants, like peppers, need rich soil and a 
warm situation. They repay extra manure and 
care. The same “green worm”? that attacks the 
tomato will prey upon the egg plant. 

Endive.—Transplant, and sow for a late crop. 

Lettuce for summer use does best in a somewhat 
shaded and moist place. The India is the best. 

Melons need the same treatment as cucumbers. 

Onions.—No crop needs more careful cultivation. 
See article in April last. Where onions are market- 
ed, they often pay better if sold when half grown 
than if allowed to ripen, 

Pursnips.—Continue to cultivate until the growth 
of leaves prevents working between the rows, 

Teas.— Plant succession crops. Put brush or 
other support to those that need it. 

Radishes,—Seed may be sown for a late supply. 

Rhubarb.—Cut away the flower stalks as soon as 
they show themselves. Stop pulling, and let the 
plants rest as soon as fruit comes. 

Ruta-bagas, or the French turnip, may be sown 
late in the month. Dust the plants with plaster 
and ashes as soon as up, to keep off insects. 

Salsify may still be sown, but the roots will not 
be so large a8 if put in earlier. The treatment is 
in all respects the same as that of carrots. 

Spinach.—The common sorts are not so well 
suited to hot weather as the New Zealand, buta 
fair crop may be had if the weather is not too dry. 

Squashes.—See last month’s notes for directions. 


Sweet Potatoes.—At most plaees at the North the 
first week in June is early enough to set them. 
The preparation of the ridges was given last month. 


Tomatoes,—Set out plants. Keep well hoed. In 
the garden, some support is required, which may 
be a slat supported upon crotched stakes, a low 
wire trellis, or the plants may have a hoop support 
like that shown on page 219. In field culture, the 
plants are allowed to fall over by their own weight. 

ages 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 


Lawns.—To obtain a velvety surface, the grass 
must be clipped frequently. See last month’s 
notes for remarks on lawn mowing machines. 

Annuals may be sown, and the tender ones will 
come on rapidly, now that the soil is warm. Trans- 
plant or thin out those already up. 

Bedding Plants, of the more delicate kinds, flour- 
ish better if put out now than if planted earlier. 
This is especially the case with Heliotropes, ete, 

Specimen Plants, from the green-houses, may be 
used to ornament the grounds. The pots should 
be set in the ground up to their rims. Oranges, 
Oleanders, and the like, may be turned out of the 
pots and planted in the borders, but they must 
be taken up and potted quite early in autumn. 

Fuchsias are only satisfactory in the open ground 
where they haye considerable shade. 

Tuberoses.—Procure bulbs that have been started 
under glass, if possible, but if dry bulbs are set, 
give them a warm and rich place. 

Bulbs.—Tulips, Hyacinths, and other spring 
blooming ones, may be left from year to year, if no 
regard is had to the quality of the bloom. To ob- 
tain the finest flowers, the bulbs should be taken 
up as soon as the leaves show signs of decay. 
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Spread in a shed, and when the leaves are dry, re- 
move them, and store the bulbs in a cool, dry place 
until time to plant—September or October. 
Roses.—Cut back the Remontants as soonas they 
have done flowering. Remove faded flowers from 
the Everblooming varieties. Keep the new shoots 
of the climbing varieties trained up to the trellis. 
See article on Roses on page 168, last month. 
Sticks and Strings will be in constant requisition 
if proper neatness is preserved. Manage to have 
supports of all kinds as inconspicuous as possible. 
Weeds should never appear in the flower garden. 
Use the bayonet or the lance-headed hoe and nar- 
row rake to workamong the plants, and where very 
close together, a hand-weeder will be found useful. 
; OS 
Green-house and Window Plants. 


Every thing that is to come out at all will be 
placed outside this month, and the sooner repairs 
are made, the better. The plants left in the house 
should not suffer from neglect. Those outside will 
need care in watering. Some must have shade 
during the greater part of the day, and all should 
be so placed that they will not be injured by high 
winds. Provide for potting soil, which, for gen- 
eral purposes, is best when made of decayed sods 
and well-decomposed manure, or rotted refuse hops. 





SPECIAL TO EDITORS 


OF 


OUR EXCHANGES. 


We think ict even editors, who are usually supposed 
to ‘‘ possess no foot of land,” can look through this 
number without deriving profit and pleasure. One of 
the features of the paper is alluded to below, which may 
serve as a hint to those who may find it agreeable to no- 
tice the number.——As hitherto, we are happy to recip- 
rocate any favors. With an exchange list of over 1,700, 
we can only do this by inviting editors to send us marked 
copies of notices, and to feel free to make suitable de- 
mands upon us for extra copies of the American Agri- 
culturist for their friends or others. 0. J. & CO. 


Usefal, Practical Hints about the every- 
day out-door and in-door work, are always of great value. 
A single hint often saves a valuable animal, or changes 
one’s method of performing a particular kind of work so 
as to greatly lessen its drudgery. A farmer was troubled 
with smut in wheat. A single line in his newspaper told 
him to ‘“ wet the seed with tar water and roll it in lime.” 
Acting on this hint for part of his crop, gave him an in- 
crease of over five bushels per acre of fine wheat, worth a 
hundred dollars on twenty acres, and many hundreds of 
dollars in after years. The knowledge, extended to his 
neighbors, resulted in thousands of dollars of net profit. 
Similar illustrations are continually occurring in all de- 
partments of life. Indeed, progress and profit come 
from an accumulation of these hints. The above train of 
thought is suggested by looking through the American 
Agriculturist for June 1st, an advance copy of which has 
just come to hand. Its pages are crowded with useful 
hints and suggestions, tdld in plain language, by practi- 
cal, observing men, and in a multitude of instances illus- 
trated with engravings that speak directly to the eye and 
the mind, more effectually than words can do. We 
doubt if there be a family in the country, or in a village 
or city, for that matter, that would not find this journal 
tenfold more valuable than its cost, $1.50a year. We no- 
tice that the publishers offer a beautiful ‘‘ ANNUAL” free 
to every subscriber to the Agriculturist received during 
June, for the current year. Oranez Jupp & Oo., 
Publishers, 245 Broadway, New York. 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TERMS (always in advance): $1.50 
each for less than four copies: Four to nine copies, $1.25 
each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copies 
and upwards, $leach. Papers are addressed to each name, 
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AN EARTHQUAKE 


would hardly awaken some people out of the drowsy 
dream-life they have always lived, or stir them from the 
‘“‘ easy-go-along’’ gait they have always traveled. But 
these are not the sort of people that are found among the 
thousands upon thousands of wide-awake folks, who have 
helped send the American Agriculturist all over the land, 
from Nova Scotia to Darien, from Lower California to 
Alaska, all through the great Mississippi Valley, and 
to many foreign Jands. And a large number of these 
wide-awake people are enjoying the reward of their 
efforts, in the form of splendid and valuable Premiums 
which they have received from this Office. (See list 


in next column.) Well, the year is nearly half gone, and 


ON JUNE 30TH 


we shall close up our general premium offers for this 
year, except for localities too distant to forward names 
by that time. As all our present readers, of course, be- 
long to the wide-awake class, and as not quite all of 
them have yet obtained premiums, we write this to pri 

vately (very privately) remind them that there is ample 
time during the next thirty days to finish up all partially 
completed premium lists, and draw on us for the premi- 
ums offered. And those who have no partial lists begun 
can start and fill up new ones. We have a good supply 
of the excellent things named in the table in next 
column, THEY ARE EASILY OBTAINED! Large numbers 
(ee of Men, Women, and Children, have gathered _4r$ 
(= names enough in a day or two, often by a few _ax$ 
(2 hours’ effort, to secure an article for which they _4e9 
Try it with 4$ 
(= a will and determination to succeed, and in 4g 


Ge would gladly have worked weeks. 


(= nine cases out of ten you will be successful. ae 
(er Take a copy of the paper, exhibit it among _4c9 
(2 neighbors and friends, in your own neighbor- 43 
(3 hood and elsewhere, (for premium clubs need _A§ 
Ge not be all at one post-office,) show what the paper 4-3 
(= is, what it is worth, how cheap it is, and ina 4¢$ 
G2" brief time the desired number of subscribers _4r§$ 
(= can be gathered, and the premium secured. _4e§ 
(er Just to help the matter along, and to accom- _4r$ 
(ee modate those who wish totry the paper for arg 
(2 six months, at 75 cents, we will count two ag 
(@™ subscribers for half a year as equal to one 4g 
=" subscriber for the whole year, in supplying _4r$ 
(the premiums—that is, we will now make 49 


Two Halves equal One Whole One, 





{In this table are San the iil cash prices of each 
article, and the number ofsubscrihers required at $1.50a year, 
to get it free, also at the lowest club rate of $1 year, For 
full descriptions of the articles see extra sheets, sent free,} 












Table of Premiums and Terms,  _ ¢\| Vumber 
For Volume 28—(186 SE || oF suo. 
2 9). $5 || Beribers 
Open to all—No Competition, &5 aio 
a 
No. Namesof Premium Articles, ee, si0| $1. 
12—Alderney Bull, “ Wachusett,”....... eee $300 oRn > 
15—Alderney Bull, * Alieghany,”...... 200 80 30 840 
BF NIUE, TI ons ciccccccenccccccncs - $200 00)| $99) 850 
ap A MUNIN SHUN: <5 aiackiocccessecccieccacd $100 00/] 119 850 
Sen RIE MIL 5 vac cakéesseonansanneesaes $100 00!) 119 850 
26—Brahmas, Light, one Pair..." $15 00|| 9| 2 
29—Early Rose Potato, (Three ib. parcel). $2 09| 4 % 
30--Garden Seeds for a Family (40 kinds). -$5 00 18 Po 
31—Flower Seeds for a Family (100 — -$5 00 13 37 
32—Nursery Stock (any kinds desired)... $20 00|| 30 87 
B3—Bet Of Field Croquet. ....cssrcrcccsecsccess $8 00|| 16 z 
35—Sewing Machine (Grover & Baker).. 55 00|] 60) 213 
36—Sering Machine (Howe Machine Co.). “$60 00|| 67 Feo 
37—Sewing Machine ( Florence)............. $63 00!| 9 os 
B8—Sewing Machine (Singer's Tailoring) ..$80 00|| 90| $9 
39—Sewing Machine (Willcox & Gibbs)..... 55 00/| 60) 240 
40—Sewing Machine (Finkle - Lyon)... ..$60 00 7] 270 
41— Washing Machine (Doty’s)...... 9) 70 
4:2—Clothes Wringer (Best—U% eicaroat 18) 8 
43—Tea Set (Hart’s best Silver Plated) 66) 295 
4.4—Casior and Fruit Basket (do. 44) 140 
45—Iceor Water Pitcher (do. 00 7] 90 
46—One Dozen Tea Spoons (do. 6 00)| 15) 45 
47—One Dozen Table Spoons (do. 2 00 19 65 
48—One Dozen Dining Forks (do. ado.) 2 00|| 19] 65 
49—Tea Knives and Fork fy Boy Bros. $25 00} 30] 97 
5O0—Table Knives and Forks (do. do.)....$24 00|| 36| 116 
51—Carving Knife and Fork (do, do.).... $5 00|| 18| 37 


52— Melodeon, 4-octavre(G. A.Prince wth "8) pi = 78| 205 
53—Melodeon, 5-octave (do. dé - $112 00|} 138) 400 
54— Piano, Splendid % t-0ct. (Steinre and Sone) 9650 00}| 540) 1600 

55—Colibri Piano (Barlow, Doehley & Co.,)$450 00|| $80 
56—Silver Watch (American Watch Co.)....$40 00|| 50) 1 
57—Ladies* Fine Gold Watch(Am. Watch Cos #100 a 110) 330 
58—Dovrble Bbi.Gun (Cooper, Harris & H.,)$30 00|| 46) 150 
00 270 





























59— Repeating Shot Gun (Roper Rifle Co y. 
60—7d0l Chest (Patterson Bros.)....... HH & 190 
61—Case of Mathematical Instruments 18} 55 
62—Cuse of Mathematical Instruments. .:.°$15 00 "5 
63 —Gold Pen, Sil. Case, E,( War: ren d&Spadone) $4 a lil %& 
64—Gold Pen and Silver Case, F, (do. do.). $5 14) 42 
65—Barometer (Woodru, y's Mercur rial)....$10 oD 19} 65 
66—Barometer (Woodruf!’s Mercur wen 17" $15 00}| 22) % 
67—Buckeye Mowing Wlibehine No. 2...... $125 00}| 150) 450 
68—Allen’s Patent Cylinder Plow, etc........ $19 50}; 29) 9 
69—Collins & Co.'s Cast Cast- Steel Plow.. So 00/| 38) 120 
70—Pump and Sprinkler (Page’s).......... 5 00}| 13) $7 
7i—Family Scales (Fairbanks & Co.)...... 14 00!; 211 7 
72—Building Blocks (Crandall)...........6+ 2 00 6} 20 
73—Pocket Lanterns, One Dozen... ...ccec00e- $ 00|} 12) 48 
74—Amer ican Cyclopedia (Appleion’s) . 80 96| $25 
75—Worcester’s Great Illustrated Dictionar: $12 4 19} 6 
76—Any Back Volume Agriculturist ).. 20 
97%—Any Two Back Volumes do. jez 3 50 99 
7S8—Any Threedo. do. do. | zs 5 25|] 13] $8 
79—Any Four do. do. do. SZ $7 00! 15) 47 
80—Any Five do. do. do. [23 $8 75)| 17) 54 

—(Each added Vol.at same rate) Sq 
81—Twelve Vols. XVI to XXVITI _—. $21 00// Si} 98 
82—Any Back Volume Agriculturist . $2 50 24 
83—Any Two Back Volumes do. 3S $5 00) 86 
84—Any Threedo. do. do. |= = $7 50|] 16] 48 
85—Any Four do. do, do. = =$10 00}} 18) 60 
86—Any Five do. do. do. & = $12 50|| 21) a 

—(Each added Vol. at same rate) q | 

87—Twelve Vols. XVI to XXVII $30 00)| 42) 128 
SS—A $10 Librar a: — } <,:$10 00/) 18) 8 
89—A $15 Library Se 15 90)} 24) 85 
9)—A $20 Library : =< = 2£$20 00! 31) 106 
4 $39 Library do. - $6 25 00} 38} 125 
—A $30 Library do, as S330 00|| 44] 144 
93-4 $35 Library do. oo =, $35 00/} 50) 10 
94—A $40 Library do. ‘ SS$40 00)| 56) 177 
95—A $45 Library do. : Sz $45 00)! 62) 192 
96—A $50 Library do. : =o $50 00 207 
¢ 44 a 60 Library do. 2 $60 00|| 80} 287 
A S75 Libr ary do. m $75 00)) 100) 282 
99-4 8100 Library do: 5100 00) 125) 960 
100—A Choice of Good Books (See Terms —, 7 ae eee 
106—Br eech-loading Pocket Rifle............ $ 16 60|| “da! “do 


tee" Lvery Premium article is new and of the very best 
manufacture. No charge is made for packing or boxing 
any article in our Premium List. The thirty-two Premiums, 
Nos. 29, 30, 31, 61, 62, 63, 64, and 76 t 
100 inclusive, will each be delivered FREE of all charges, 
by mail or express, (at the Post-office or express office nearest 
recijnent), to any place in the United States or Territories. 
—The other articles cost the recipient only the freight after 
leaving the manufactory of each, by any conveyance specified. 


Read and carefully Note the fol- 
lowing: (a) Get subscribers anywhere ; all sent by one 
person count together, though from one or a dozen 
different Post-offices. But....(6) Say with each name. 
cr list of names sent, that it is for a premium list, and we 
will so record it....(c) Send the names as fast as obtain- 
ed, that the subscribers may begin to receive the paper at 
Any time, from now to June 30th, will be allowed 


once. 
to fill up your list as large as you may desire. The pre- 
mium will be paid whenever you call for it....(d@) Send 


the exact money with each list of names, so that there 
may be no confusion of money accounts....(¢) Old and 
new subscribers all count in premium clubs, but a portion, 
at least, should be new names; it is partly to get these 
that we offer the premiums....(/) Specimen Numbers, 
Cards, and Show-bills, will be supplied free as needed by 
canvassers, but they should be used carefully and econom- 
ically, for every extra copy of the paper costs, with the 
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ac, prepaid postage, about 12 cents....(g) Remit money 


in Checks on New York Banks or Bankers payable to 
order of Orange Judd & Co., or send Post-Office Money 


Orders. If neither of these is obtainable, Register 
Money Letters, affixing stamps both for the postage and 


registry; put in the money and seal the letter in the pres- 
ence of the Postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in any of the above ways is at our risk, 


If from any Cause onc fails to get the larger pre- 
mium desired, the names can be used for a smaller one. 


A Full Description of the Premiums is 
given on an extra sheet; a copy will be sent free to every 
one desiring it. For New Premium 106, see page 22, 
January No. We have only room here for the following : 


No.42—Clothes-Wringing Machine. 
—A very useful, time-saving, strength-saving, clothes- 
saving implement, that should be in every family. The 
wringing of clothes by hand is hard upon the hands, 
arms, and chest, and the twisting stretches and breaks 
the fibres with lever power. With the Wringing Ma- 
chine, the garments are passed rapidly between elastic 
rollers, which press the water out better than hand wring- 
ing, and as fast as one can pick up the garments. 


No. 72.— Crandall’s Improved 
Building Blocks furnish a most attractive amuse- 
ment for children. Churches, Dwellings, Barns, Mills, 
Fences, Furniture, etc., in almost endless variety, can be 
built with them, and the structures remain so firm as to be 
carried about. The Blocks are put up in neat boxes, and 
with each box isacard giving many designs of buildings 


Nos. 76 to Si—Volumes of the 
American Agriculturist (Unbound). — These 
amount to a large and valuable Library on all matters 
pertaining to the Farm, Garden, and Household, and con- 
tain more varied information on these subjects than can 
be obtained in books costing three times as much. We 
have stereotype plates from the Sixteenth to the Twenty- 
seventh Volume complete, from which we print numbers 
asneeded. The price of the volumes is $1.50 each, at the 
Office, or $1.75if sent by mail, as they must be post-paid. 
They are put up in clean numbers, with full Index to 
each volume. —— They are profusely Illustrated, the 
Engravings used in them having alone cost about 
$40,000. Those obtaining premiums for less than twelve 
volumes can select any volumes desired, from 16 to 27. 


Nos. 82 to 87—Bound Volumes of 
Agriculturist.—These are the same ag Nos. %6 to 81 
above, but are neatly b9u27 in nniform style, and cost 
usmore for the binding and postage. Sent post-paid. 


Nos.88 to 99—GOOD LIBRARIES. 
—In these premiums, we offer a choice of Books for 
the Farm, Garden, and Household. The per- 
son entitled to any of the premiums 88 to 99 may select 
any books desired from the list on page 226, to the 
amount of the premiums, and the books will be forward- 
ed, paid through to the nearest Post-Office, or Express 
office, as we may find it most convenient to send them. 


No. 100—General Book Premium: 
Any one not desiring the specific Book premiums, 88 to 99, 
may select Books from list on page 226, to the amount of 
10 cents’ worth for each subscriber sent at $1: or 30 
cents for each name sent at the (ten) club price of $1.20 

each: or 60 cents’ worth for each name at $1.50. 
This offer is only for clubs of 25 or more. The books 
will be sent by mail or express, prepaid through by us. 


A Few Dollars’ worth of books pertaining 
to the farm will give the boys new ideas, set them to 
thinking and observing, and thus enable them to make 
their heads help their hands. Any good book will, in the 
end, be of far more value to a youth than to have an ex- 
tra acre of land on coming to manhood. The thinking, 
reasoning, observing man, will certainly make more off 
from 49 acres than he would off from 50 acres without the 
mental ability which reading will give him. Far better 
to sell the acre of land, than do without the books. 
Several good books are announced in the Advertising 

rt columns, and in the list on page 226. 


No. 106—Pockcet Rifle.—(Breech Load- 
ing).—A full description of this beautiful implement, with 
illustrations, was given on page 82, of Jan. No. No one 
who enjoys shooting, or who has occasion to carry a light 
but effective weapon in traveling or while at work, will 
regret the trouble required to gather the 24 (or18) subscrib- 
ers required to secure this weapon free. {8 If any one 
does not care for the mahogany case, we will present the 
weapon all complete, with extension breech and 100 car- 
tridges, all packed in astrong pasteboard box, neatly pa- 
pered, on receipt of 18 subscribers for 1869 at $1.50 each, 
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YOU ‘WANT 


3 Agricultural Ammual, for 1869. 
2 Agricultural Ammual, for 1868. 


No. 
No. 
No. 1 Agricultural Ammual, for 1867. 


No. 3 Horticultural Amnual, for 1869. 
No. 2 Horticultural Annual, for 1868. 


No. 1 Horticultural Annual, for 1867. 


BEAUTIFUL —— VALUABLE——- CHEAP. 


SENT POST-PAID FOR 50 CENTS ZACH, 
or 


GIVEN AWAY, 
(as noted below.) 


Our Agricultural Annual No. 3, for 1869, and 
our Horticultural Annual No. 3, for 1369, are 
among the most valuable and beautiful volumes issned in 
They are packed 


Jull of good information, and each volume contains a 


this country during the present year. 


large number of beautiful engravings. They are worthy 
a place in every family, in City, Village, and Country. 
They are universally admitted to be the cheapest volumes 
issued. Theyare original, the matter and engravings be- 
ing all prepared exclusively for these volumes by a large 
number of first class practical writers. As these books 
are a permanent Annual Institution, we want every- 
body to have a copy, for all who get them this year 
will be sure to want the numbers for 1870 and there- 
after. We therefore invite everybody who has not 
done so already, to send only 50 cents, and secure a 
post-paid copy of either the Agricultural Annual No. 3, 
or the Horticultural Annual No. 8, or send $1 and 


get both of these volumes. They are entirely different. 


But we will do even better, when desired, viz.: To 
{= any person sending during May or Jume _4x3 
fe8" a subscriber to the American Agriculturist for arg 
(2 1869 at the regular price ($1.50), we will present arg 
(= acopy of any one of the above six Annuals 4g 
(" that may be desired, and we will send it ag 
(= post-paid to any point in the United States _aeg 
ges or Territories....A few minutes’ work or agg 
(ce talking will enable any person to secure a _4xJ 
(= subscriber to the Agriculturist (as valuable ae§ 
(S" as we are now making the paper), and 49 
te then the Annual will be obtained jree. arg 


N.38.— One Annual is offered for each subscriber sent at 
$1.50. The sendercan choose any one of the six Annuals 
already issued, named above. One, two, three, four, 
or more subscribers will secure an equal number of Annu- 
als, of any issue desired. (Two subscribers for six months 
count as one for a year,)....N. B.—These premium Annu- 


als are special, and are not included in the general pre» 





miums, which are continued, as noted elsewhere, 





Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 


—_—.——— 


The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care. 
fully prepared specially for the American Agricullurist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month ending 
May 14, 1869, and for the corresponding month last year. 


i. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS. 
26 days last m’th 146,000 779,000 497,000 = 4100 25700 
sedeye eam thy/2013000 1157,000 1,203,000 me 121,000, gato 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
































pew ean Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 

8 182,000 387,000 511,000 11,000 41,000 

26 days 1868... . 218,000 1,786,000 1,101,000 93,000 837.000 Sano 

ae Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley y. Oats. 

ays 1869. ...,217,500 1,098,000 1,448,500 76,300 121.000 986,000 

26 days 1868... , 325, 7000 1 967,000 1,858,000 133,000 141,000 1 961 000 
3. Beports rom New York, Jan. 1 to May 13: 

Flour. wee Nea Rye, Barley. Qats. 

Oe oe 837,389 2,648, 39,583 

TOUS... .0000s00cec8l0, Gee ims ie 2 900'o1d 153,098 86,469 

4. Stock of grain in store at New York: 

Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, 

Mer bush. bush. bush. busie’ bush’ “4 
4: te +++ +1,056,048 = pil 17,684 613,166 77,6 
Apr.10,......) 1,684,633. 1,080°769 1657003 48,281 1,178°210 Georg 

March 12...... 1,990,416 1,301,167 ay 88 81,616 2,000,457 50,095 
eee 2,708, 1,407, 225,182 91,384 2,390,529 AS8.034 

Jan. 18.........3,524,172 1, 260 54,740 2,364,354 236,001 

Bee 8,475,544 2,005, 
ec. +e00e-3,475,54 005,819 287,101 $42,921 8,044,591 99,526 

Nov. 10....... 1,821,057 2,773,309 1232 48 371,055 2'082°798 23,691 

Ce ee 483,806 2,508,744 9825 221026 +393, 59,651 

yey Gi.cce + 246,549 2,143.5 — 16, 256,427 97,094 

ug. il..... ««. 585,370 1,611, —- 575 = 489,100 92,995 

Sale 38 ke aeeee ° 592,919 1,460,412 28,897 575 = 780,825 7,138 

June pons -- 158, 1,326,171 51,460 575 27,364 11,505 

May 12........ 379,842 1,089,621 $3,341 — 493.494 8,705 

Apr. 18......... 686,630 1,228,259 8,276 18,235 894,199 ——— 


CURRENT WHOLESALE Prices. 






















April 14. May 14. 

PRICE OF GOLD ............. 132% 138 
FLour—Super to Extra — . , 4 @%b $570 @710 
Super to Extra Southern @13 00 650 @12%5 
Extra Western........... é ri @1250 610 @12 50 
Extra Genesee.... 720 @1000 710 @9% 
Superfine Western. . 550 @ 600 570 @ 610 
aol aoa ade »- £8 @700 465 @6%5 
er Sea 453 @4%5 43 @49 
WaHEAT— "Alt kinds of White. 160 @ 2 25 165 @190 
All kinds of Redand Amber. 135 @1% 138 @165 
an Sa RIS .. 89 @ $8 8% @ 90 
Mixed. .-- 8%@ 9% 80 @ 8h 
Oats— Western S4@ 8, 8 @ 86% 
State . — @ — Nominal. 
RYE. 13 @140 13838 @188 
BARLEY ....... 1809 @215 17 @200 
Hay—Bale # 100 b. 55 @ 1 25 6 @13 
STRAW, #100 B...........06. % @115 8 @1145 
Corron— Middlings, ® %.. 2%@ 29% Wee 2B 
Hops—Crop of 1868, # 5 @ 12 5 @ 10 
FEATHERS —Live Geese, # bb. TiK@ 8 3B @ & 
SEED—Clover,# f ........... 4K%@ 15% 123@ 1 
Timothy, # bushel............ 845 @8386 37 @42% 
Flax, ® bushel......... pesca 270 @28 260 @2% 
Svua@ar—Brown, # D.......... 14%@ 134 10%@ 13% 
Mo.assxrs, Cuba, #gal..... 3 @ 60 3 @ 60 
CorrEeE— Rio, (Golds in bond) 9@ 13 9e@ 13 
TOBACCO, Kentucky, &e., FD. 6@ 16 5 @ 16 
Beed Leal, BB.. .siseescsia Tx@ 8 @ % 
Woo.t—Domestic Fleece, # b. 45 @ 60 45 @ 60 
Domestic, pulled, # f....... F 3 @ 4 33 @ 47 
California, unwashed,........ @ 37 22 @ 3 
Tittaw.WO........:-........ 1K@ 1% Wx@ 11% 
Om-CaKe—#® ton 22200020. 4700 @50 00 49 50 @53 00 
PorK—Mess, # barrel. seese 3050 @3075 3075 @31 00 
Prime, # barrel............... 2650 @2725 2% 75 @26 00 
BrEF—Plain mess.. 8 @i6 800 @16 00 
LaRD, in tres. & barrels, ® 'b. 1iK@ 18% 16X@ 18% 
Burren —Western, # bd, ‘ @ 40 23 @ 
eee, WD BD. cinicccsccce 40 @ 50 3 @ 
CHEESE - 10 @ BY 1100 @ 
BEANS ® bushel. 240 @330 22 @ 29 
Pras—Canada, full, @bush.. 123 @ — 150 @155 
Eees—Fresh, ®dozen........ 5 @ 8 @ 19 
Pouttry—Fowls, # D.. aa was 20 @ 2% 2@ 2% 
Turkeys, ®B... ..........- - Rea XU 2z@ 24 
PoTAToES—#® bbl........ wees 150 @300 100 @225 
APPLEs—#® Darrel... 350 @750 550 @700 
SwEeErT bt oy ® bi... 550 @ 6 50 —-@ — 
TURNIPS—@ bb eee 3% @100 
CaBBAGES—® 000. peada 900 @18 00 —- @- 
ONIONS—® bbl. 600 @800 800 @15 00 
GREEN PEas—#® bushe -@ — 183 @20 
ToMATOES, Bermuda, # — @ — 10 @150 
STRAWBERRIES—® quart .. -@ - 3 @ 


Gold advanced ately during the month under 
review, having been as high as 13944, but it closes at 138. 

..There has been a fairly active inquiry for most kinds 
of breadstuffs, which, however, have been offered freely, 
as a rule, at fluctuating prices. Export buyers have been 
purchasing common flour and Spring Wheat quite exten- 
sively, at the ruling figures. There has been a good home 
and speculative trade reported in Corn and Oats, but at 
irregular quotations. Flour, Wheat, Corn, and Rye, close 
with reviving firmness, on a pretty lively inquiry for 
desirable lots. Oats leave off heavily, in view of the 
large amounts coming forward by rail. Some contracts 
are being made to deliver No. 2 Spring Wheat within the 
next twenty days on the basis of $1.44c.@$1.45c. per 
bushel, for export. Stocks have been reduced, holders 
having been quite willing sellers, nearly all the month. 

..Provisions have heen in very moderate request, but 
are closing steadily, on a somewhat better inquiry.... 
Wool has been less sought after, and, under accumula- 
ting supplies, prices have favored purchasers....Cotton 
has been moderately deglt in, closing heavily... Hops 
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and Seeds close tamely, at lower prices....The main in- 
quiry for Tobacco has been for low grades, for shipment, 
at firm prices....Hay, Hemp, and Rice have been quict. 

New York Live Steck Markets.— 












WEEK ENDING. Beeves. Covos. Cisines. Sheep. Swine. Tot'l. 
April. 19th......... 6,654 69 1,573 21.783 14,280 44,509 
$. 26th......... 6,022 77 986 20,546 42,870 
May tS St a | 2,164 18,761 22,427 100 
do. SES 7,239 «667 )~— 2,894 = 18,053 20,287 48,540 
Total in 4 Weeks....25,592 274 8,871 72,683 77,490 184,819 
do. for prev. 4 Weeks 23,338 4,038 85,597 60,470 173,812 
Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Sicine. 

Average per Week.........6,398 68 2,218 18,171 19,372 
do. do. last Month 5.839 1,009 21,399 15,117 
do. do. prev’s Month... 5,246 9 706 8 =21,984 10,181 
Average og Week, 1868. 733 105 1,588 27,182 18,809 
ha o. do. 1867. 5,544 64 1,320 22,154 20,605 
do. do, do. 1866. 5,748 94 1,200 20,000 13,000 
do. do. do. 1865. 5,255 118 1,500 16,091 1,023 
do. do. do. 1864. 5,261 145 111 _ 15,315 12,676 
Total in 1868,.........<..-298,123 5,466 82.571 1,413,479 978,061 
Total in 1867...... -293,832 $,369 69,941 1,174,154 1,102,643 
Total in 1866...... 298. 20 1,040,000 672,000 
Total in 1865. ... 836,733 573,190 
Total in 1864............ 782,462 660,277 





The supply of beef cattle has been steadily increasing 
since the month opened. The weather has been dry and, 
forthe séason, cool, and trade steady. Almost every 
market day the desirable stock was disposed of by noon, 
and but few stall cattle remained over from day to day 
unsold. . Prices varied somewhat on different days for 
the same quality of beef, and some drovers felt rather 
glum at the unsteady prices. Those who paid high prices 
at Buffalo and were obliged to drop 4c. per pound to 
make a sale, felt wore. The great supply of mutton and 
increased number of calves for sale always affects the 
trade in beef. Butchers complain of a dull fresh meat 
market. This is the ‘‘shad season” and eggs are plenty 
and cheap, and it is not to be wondered at that the con- 
sumption of meatis lessened. As we close our report, May 
18th, trade is a little down, owing to the large supply on 
hand, and owners are in low spirits, The following list 
gives the range of prices, average price, and the figures 
at which the largest lots were sold: 

Apr. 19.ranged 11 @lic. Av. 15¢c. - sales ¥ oy 
. 0 


do. 26th do. 11 @liec. do. 14%c. . 
May. 8d do. 12 @lic. do. 15i¢c. do. do. 144%@16 
do. 10th do. lw@ié6%c, do. 14X%c. do. do. 14 @16 


The average quality of the stock for the past month 
has been fair. Some weeks the range was wide, when 
Western still-fed cows and bulls were for sale. These last 
always sell slowly at the low prices given above. The fair 
to prime stock sold quickly at 16%@1i%c. per pound, net 
weight. There were none really fat or what might be 
called prime in market. The highest price paid was 
17%c. for good young steers, well fed and ** juicy."’ Small 
Jots of fair stock generally brought 16c., and seldom above 
that figure for the ‘‘bunch."’ Large sales, when all were 
included, dropped in some cases as low as 144%4@15c. The 
market may be said to have improved in quality, with a 
decline in price of aboutic. per pound over prices paid 
last month.... Mile Cows.—The market is too full 
of poor cows, which sell slowly or not at all. Trade has 
been dull, but when a really good cow was ofiered it soon 
found a purchaser at from $80@$90; some few fancy 
cows have sold as high as $110@$125 each. Prices 
may be said to remain unchanged. Poor to medium 
cows were offered at $45@$60 each, and from this all the 
way up to $90 were paid, the price depending upon age 
and milking quality.... Veal Calves.—The supply has 
been very abundant all the month and trade steady. 
Prices have declined somewhat, except for very fat veal. 
Very extra may be set down at 12c. per pound, but most 
of the high sales are at lic. Prices are quotable at 9c.@ 
lic. per pound. Mixed calves sell by the head for from 
$10@$11 each... .Sheep.—There has been alittle falling 
off in arrivals for the last month; still, sales are slow. 
The supply of other meats being in excess of demand 
keeps mutton low in price, even for good sheep. Good, 
fat sheep sell for 8c.@34c. per pound ; medium 7c.@7%c.; 
while those light and small go for 6c. per pound.... 
Swine.—The arrivals have been numerous and trade 
fair all the month. Prices vary but little from those paid 
last month. Fewer dressed carcasses are coming in just 
now and the live hog trade is picking up a little. Dressed 
hogs sell for 12c.@12'4c. per pound. Live hogs are quot- 


ed at 954¢.@10%c. A few that were really cxtra fine sold 
as high as 10\c., live weight. 





Back Volumes Supplied.—The back volumes 
of the Agriculturist are very valuable. They contain 
information upon every topic connected with rural life, 
out-door and in-door, and the last ten volumes make up 
a very complete library. Each volume has a full index 
for ready reference to any desired topic. We have on 
hand, and print from electrotype plates as wanted, all the 
numbers and volumes for ten years past, beginning with 
1857—that is, Vol. 16to0 Vol. 27, inclusive. Any of these 
volumes sent complete (in numbers) at $1.75 each, post- 
paid, (or $1.50 if taken at the office), The volumes, 
neatly bound, are supplied for $2 each, or $2.50 if to be 
sent by mail. Any single numbers of the past ten 
years will be supplied, post-paid; for 15 cents each! 








M Ttems, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, -for want of space elsewhere. 

Postage.—To our published terms for the 
American Agriculturist, postage must in all cases be add- 


containing a great’ bariéty of 


ed when ordered to go out of the United States. For 
Canada, send twelve cents besides the subscription money 
with each subscriber. ‘ Everywhere in the United States, 
three cents, cach quarter, or twelve cents, yearly, must be 
prepaid at the Post-office where the paper is received. 

How to Remit :—Checks on New= 
York Banks or Bankers are best for large sums ; 
made payable to the order of Orange Judd & Co, 


Post-Office Money Orders may be obtain- 
ed at nearly every county seat, in all the cities, and in 
many of the large towns. We consider them perfectly 
safe, and the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, 
as thousands have been sent to us without any lose. 


Registered Letters, under the new 
system, which went into effect Oct. 1, 1868, are a very 
safe means of sending small sums of money where P. O. 
Money Orders cannot be easily obtained. Observe, the 
Registry fee, as well as postage, must be paid. in stamps at 
the office where the letter is mailed, or it will be liable 
to be sent to the Dead Letter Office. Buy and affix the 
stamps both for postage and registry, put in the money, and 
seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, and take his 
receipt for it. Letters thus sent to us are at our risk. 





Khe Pacific Railroad Completed, 
—It is not within our province to record the ordinary 
news events of the day, but we cannot refrain from a word 
of congratulation at the completion of the great work 
which unites the States of the Pacific with those of the 
Atlantic. Aside from the great commercial advantages 
it brings with it, the effects upon the agriculture of the 
country will not be less marked. <A large farming popu- 
lation will soon spring up along the route, with every ad- 
vantage presented by a new country, while in ready com- 
munication with the great markets. The products of the 
fertile fields and teeming vineyards of California will find 
a new outlet, to the benefit of both East and West. More 
than this, long suspended social intercourse will be re- 
sumed, and those who have dreaded the heretofore long 
journey can now revisit the homes of their youth, and 
thus that acquaintance of the people of the widely sepa- 
rated parts of our country, which is so essential to our 
national peace and happiness, may be maintained. 


Bound Copies of Volume XXVIII 
(1868) are now ready. Price, $2, at our office, or $2.50 
each, if sent by mail. Any of the previous eleven vol- 
umes (16 to 26) will be forwarded at the same price. Sets 
of numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style for 7% cents per volume, (50 cents extra if re- 
turned by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12c. each. 

President Wilder Strawberry.— 
‘*C. F.,” Boston, sends a criticism upon the propriety of 
the above name. He holds that the title ‘“ President” 
should be kept distinctive for things and objects which 
have relation to the President of the U.S. We suppose 
that the committee of the Hort. Society who named this 
variety were aware that there was already a European 
variety called ‘* Wilder,” and it was necessary in coupling 
the name of the originator with the fruit, to use some 
distinguishing prefix. 





About Engravings. — Some journals, 
despairing of ever being able to equal our illustrations 
in accuracy and elegance, become very much exercised 
over them. The Country Gentleman finds that the pic- 
ture of ‘* Herons and their Nests” published in April 
Jast, was taken from achromo-lithograph which appeared 
in London, and intimates that the artist palmed off an 
old picture upon us, as original, Our artists would not 
do such a thing if they could, and could not if they 
would. The picture was not taken from a chromo, and 
the name of the artist who painted the original is plain- 
ly and fairly given. The Prairie Farmer, which would 
never have made the discovery itself, takes up the cry of 
the Country Gentleman and rushes to print the state- 
ment that we have copied an English chromo, and tries 
to convey the impression that we have published the 
picture as original. If either of these papers knew any- 
thing abont such matters they would see that we com- 
plied with everything that justice and courtesy require 
by giving the name of the artist. That this picture has 
been copied in cdlors wiid in wood engraving in Lotidon 





we were well aware, and there is nothing about its ap- 
pearance in our paper that shows any thought of present. 
ing it as original. If we use a foreign picture as the 
basis of one for ourselves we are always careful to give 
the credit to the artist. ‘* Copy-right secured ” seems to 
trouble som. people. ‘ Father,” said a boy who was 
hoeing corn, *‘ the fish would bite first-rate to-day,” + Yox 
my son,” said the father, ‘but if you attend to your 
business they won't bite you.” The force of. which re- 
mark ‘‘ consists in its application.” 





Maple Sugar.—c. A. Simon, of Boardman, 
O., sent us a package of Maple Sugar which was very fine, 
some of it quite dry, and fit for any household use, and 
some in nice cakes, which was really delicious. Thanks, 
Simon. We wish a hundred times more of this good 
article were made yearly, as there might be, if proper at- 
tention were given toit. Some one else, from a great 
distance, sent us a box of maple, without thinking that 
the Express charges would be about a dollar a pound, It 
was sweet, though. We forget the name. 





Seedling Grapes.—The Nauvoo, Illinois, 
Horticultural Club offers premiums for seedlings, ag fo}. 
lows: $100 for the best six pounds of grapes raised 
from the seed of Vitis cordifolia, or V. estivalis, and $w 
for the second best; $50 for the best six pounds raised 
from the seed of V. Labrusca ; and $50 for the best raised 
from the seed of any variety to ripen not later than the 
Hartford Prolific. Premiums to be awarded in 1872, 





Potatoes upon Sod.—A Canadian sub- 
scriber thus describes his practice in planting potatoes 
on sod. (Why not say under the sod ?)—‘* We turn under 
the sod in spring, at planting time, with two plows on 
two separate lands, and the boys drop the cuttings six to 
nine inches apart in every third furrow, and going from 
one land to the other, the plowmen keeping account of 
their“ thirds *’as they come tothem, When planted, itis 
well harrowed and rolled, and when the plants or weeds 
come up, it is well harrowed Iengthways in dry weather, 
until the plants are over six or seven inches high, when 
it is lightly ridged up, and then afterwards leveled again, 
as the weeds grow until final ridging up.”’ 





Sundry Humbugs. — Several months 
ago, when ‘‘ One Dollar Stores ” were just in the hight of 
their activity, and while every thing, to all exterior 
appearances, seemed honestly conducted, we ven- 
tured to pronounce them ill-advised, impractical, and un- 
safe, and predicted the downfall which has come to most 
of them. There now exist but one or two of the 
‘*One Dollar Stores ” out of the dozen or more that were 
in operation in New York a month ago, The high- 
sounding name of ‘‘New York Jewelers’ Co-operative 
Union” started the largest store of this sort, and had 
for sale Oroide, brass jewelry, glass diamonds, ladies’ 
and children’s under-garments, flannels, etc. This concern 
flourished about six weeks, but one morning it was 
gone, and in the place of the gay decorations in the 
windows was the sign ‘Store to Let.”” We were in 
hopes the thing had, as the boys say, “‘ died dead,” but it 
had not, for now they are at the lottery dodge. In reali- 
ty, this is their old trade,the ‘‘New York Jewelry Co- 
operative Union’ being only a name to entrap people 
into buying tickets in a lottery. We warn people against 
the Association, and at the same time thank our Mayor 
for his timely letter, cautioning all strangers against such 
concerns. This letter was given last month, and should 
be copied by every honest newspaper in the country. 
Our Mayor’s good work, however, does not end here. 
He has taken upon himself the business of shutting up 
several ** Quack Doctor Shops,” and he declares his de- 
termination to rid the city of those vile pests. The 
‘* New York Medical University’ was the first to receive 
his attention. He found it to be a University only in 
name, and Doctor J. Walter Scott and Wm. Tripp were 
ordered to appear at the Mayor’s office to answer to the 
charge of swindling. Their answer not being satisfac- 
tory, they were sentenced to the full penalty of the law. 
He has several others up under indictment for swindling. 
Photography, also, comes in for its share of notice by 
the city courts, and a ‘Spiritual Photographer” was 
called up on the charge of obtaining money under false 
pretenses. The photographer professed to take pictures 
upon which a likeness of some deceased relative or 
friend should appear with that of the sitter. The ac- 
cused claimed that this was the work of the spirits, and 
though the contrary could not be proven, it was shown 
by experts that there were several ways in which the 
same thing could be done without troubling the spirits 
....Messrs. William Nicholson & Co., your * Genera) 
Detective Collectors** may be all very well, but we 
shall not advise people to employ such means to have 
their bills collected....Good for the Androscoggin Her- 
ald, piiblished at Mechanics Falls, Me.!| We hope that 





the exainple of the American Agriculturist will soon tell 
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in other directions. The above named ‘ Herald,’’ being 
about to make a change in the paper, says: * But our 
ground feature is to be something widely different from 
any other paper published in the State of Maine, and, in- 
deed,almost any other weekly in the United States. Weare 
pound to undertake what no other daily or weekly and only 
afew of the monthly papers have had courage or principle 
enough to undertake. We shall, from the date that our 
sheet appears in its new dress, henceforth publish noth- 
ing, neither in advertising or reading columns, that par- 
takes, in any degree, of humbug or swindle. No patent 
medicines, lotteries, one dollar sales, nor those worst of 
all swindles, private circulars to ‘‘females in poor 
health,” and letters to indiscreet young men, will be ad- 
vertised. In short, we shall advertise nothing from 
which the purchaser would not receive a fair equivalent 
for his money. On this principle, which we believe to 
be the only true and just one, we shall stake our success 
as a newspaper.” Such a paper deserves success, and 
we hope it may meet with it. We commend its example 
to some very prosperous religious and agricultural papers. 
_.Gumbridge, whom we have before shown up as one 
of the dealers in fac-similes of U. S$. Treasury notes, is 
the subject of an amusing letter from U. 8. Treasurer 
Spinner, at Washington, to Police Superintendent Ken 
nedy, of New York. Gumbridge proposes to send fac- 
similes of currency, and some fools, or scoundrels, infer 
from his circular that he counterfeits notes which can 
be passed. They send money to Gumbridge, who re- 
turns reduced photographic copies of the notes. We are 
at loss to say which is the more culpable of the parties in 
the transaction. Gumbridge gets money under false 
pretenses, by promising fac-similes of the notes, and 
sends copies differing in size, while those desiring to 
obtain possession of them evidently have the intention 
of making money dishonestly by the operation. 
Poultry Hflouses.—‘W. H.” likes the 
“ Poultry House at Ogden Farm,” and asks: 1. ‘‘ Is the 5- 
foot wall as good made 8 or 9 feet high? 2, Why is the 
sash sloping instead of perpendicular? 8. Would nota 
framing with tight outside and inside boarding, with 
hay, or tan, or sawdust be as warm as the stone-wall and 
dryer? 4. Would not air-space be just as good for al) 
purposes, omitting the filling in? 5. If, instead of fifty 
fowls, accommodations are wanted for six times that 
number, will the expense of the structure, divided in six 
parts, cost over four times that of the Ogden ?”°— Answers. 
—1. The wall was already in place, and not built for the 
It is high enough, and better for cold weathe: 
than if higher. 2. A sloping sash admits more sun than 
a perpendicular one. 3. Yes, in winter, but in summer 
it might be damp and mouldy, and would harbor vermin. 
4, No. It would be almost impossible to make it tight 
enough to prevent a circulation of the air. 5. The cost 
would be less, in proportion to the number of fowls, for 
the larger house—-probably not so much as one-third 
less. It would be better for the fowls to be in small 
buildings, at a moderate distance from each other, than 
to be in different apartments under the same roof. 


purpose, 


Lamp Wicks.—Mrs. 8. A. Philip writes a 
word to Aunt Hattie-—‘t You say you have known it to 
be necessary to harness the horse and drive to town for 
famp wicks. We live in the backwoods, twelve miles 
from a store, and husband never can remember such a 
trifle, he thinks, as lamp wicks; so I have given up ask- 
ing him to get any. Several years ago I saw in some pa- 
per how tomake them. Take a strip of Canton flannel 
three times the width of a wick, double it, so it will be 
three thicknesses, the smooth side out, and sew the raw 
edge and the doubled edge together over and over. Do 
not get it too large, and it will burn as well as the best 


sale wick. Every one generally bas scraps of Canton” 


flannel in the house, so that all a wick will cost will be 
about five minutes’ work.” 





Leaky Veats in Cows.—“ J. C.,” Col- 
umbus, Ohio, writes: “I have a valuable cow that 
loses her milk; at times it runs from her in streams. 
Will you give me a remedy ?’’—Ans.—Milk three times a 
day, say at five in the morning, at noon, and at cight in 
the evening. If this does not stop it, have a Httle éollo- 
dion, (which is gun cotton dissolved in ether) to be 
had of all druggists or photographers, and put a drop upon 
the end of each teat after milking, being careful not to 
touch it to a sore spot, or the cow will kick. The hole 
need not be covered except in extreme cases, for a little 
ring of collodion will shrink in drying and draw the 
hole together. 

Poke-weed Again.—A Richmond cor. 
respondent of the London Field states that the Poke- 
weed, Poke-berry, or Pigeon-berry, is never used in Vir- 
ginia as food, and the Field asks fot information. If the 
Virginians do not use it, «0 much the worse foi them; 
the only difticnity we ever found with the Young shoot} 





was our inability to get all we desired. De Voe, in his 
Market Assistant, puts them down among the vegetables 
to be found in the markets of our large cities. 

The Naomi Raspberry. — We have 
read all that has been published upon this variety, and 
conclude with Betsey Prigg that “there ain’t no such 
pusson.” The best thatcan be said about the Naomi, 
if any one has the Naomi, out of the many so called, is, 
that it is so near like the Franconia that no one can tell 
the difference, but it is suspected of being a little hardier. 

The St. Petersburgh Horticultur- 
al Congress.—The only American that we have 
thus far heard of, as being invited to serve on the com- 
mittees of this International Exhibition, is Dr. Charles 
Siedhoff, North Hoboken, N. J., well known as the 
‘“‘Horticola” of various journals. We regret that Dr. 
8. declined, as he would have creditably represented 
American horticulture at this most important exhibition. 





Lice on Honeysuckles,—Mrs. J. B. Doe 
writes that she has successfully used wood ashes sifted 
over the vines just before a shower. 





Draining a Garden.—“F. H.” If we 
understand the shape of your garden we should advise 
four drains the whole length of it. In very stiff soils, 
where thorough drainage is needed, the tiles are some- 
times put still nearer. 





Cut-Worms,.—Mrs. “M. L. H.,” Peoria, IL., 
tays: ‘* Tomato, cabbage, sweet potato, and all similar 
plants, can be protected from cut-worms by alittle strip of 
paper around their stems, extending from near the roots 
to about an inch above the surface of the ground. The 
trouble is comparatively small.”—This is not new, but 
we give it again, as it may be useful to some. It will do 
yery well in small gardens, but where one plants cab- 
bages, etc., by the acre, it would be impracticable. 





The Native Countries of Plants,.— 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe writes from Florida: ‘* Sweet 
potatoes, sugar cane, rice, cotton, melons, and cucum 
bers, all of which are the native growth of the soil,””—— 
This will be news to those who have given attention to 
such matters. De Candolle, who is the highest authority 


on geographical botany, does not assign cither of these | 


plants to North America. 





Scale Louse from N. C.—J. G. Frowey 
sends us a portion of a branch very badly infested with 
some kind of Coccus, but does not say what tree it is 
from. The bark is very much disfigured, and we can 
only guess that it is that of an orange tree. Persons who 
send us insects should always give the name of the plant 
upon which they are found. 





Price of Potatoes.—By an oversight in 
dropping two lines of type from the advertisement of 
Messrs. L. D. Scott & Co.,in the April number, they 
were made to offer Bresee’s Prolific at far less than cost. 
The correct reading is in their advertisement in the 
March number, page 111. Those ordering from this firm 
will please make a note of the fact. 





Beet Sugar.—Mrs. §. A. Philip.—The proc- 
ess for extracting sugar from beets requires too much 
machinery to allow it to be followed in the family. 





More Grubs with Fungi.—After page 
220 was made up we received from T. H. Winder, John 
son Co., Kansas, specimens of grubs similar to those 
there described. Mr. W. says that he has seen the para- 
sitic plant four inches long. He wishes to know ‘ what. 
they are and what they will be.” We have told on the 
page above cited all that we know as to what they are, 
and hope that Mr. W. will carefully observe them and 
assist us in finding out what they will be. 

Best Roots for Milch Cows.—‘ G. 
W. A.,” Lawrence Co., Ind. Sugar Beets are probably 
the best roots you can raise for cows. The season is 
usually a little too far advanced by the first of June for 
them to do very well, and we advise you to raise also 
Swedish turnips (ruta-bagas) and cabbages, which will 
make full crops with proper care. See Hints about work. 





The * Meshannock’’? Potato.—‘C. 
L.,’’ Sanpete Co., Utah. The Meshannock is known at the 
East as the Mercer and Chenango. It isa most excellent 
variety, which of late years has proved very unproductive 
and liable to disease. Those sent, the finest we have 
seen for years, are planted and we Will report results, 

Fishing in American Waters. By 
Bento O: Meatt New York! Harpor & Brothers: We 
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have not hdd time to examine this handsome volume. 
Its author has long been known as a leading writer on 
angling matters, and if the instructions he gives are in 
keeping with the beautiful manner in which they are 


presented, they will be of great value to sportsmen. 





North - Western Hedge Plant 
Growers? Association.—A meeting will be held at: 
Mendota, IIl., on the 23d of the present month. A full 
attendance of plant growers and an interesting time are 
expected. H. N. Pease, Bloomington, Ill., is the Secre- 
tary. Anyone engaged in growing hedge plants may 
become a member by the payment of one dollar. 

Plams.—C. Porter,” Lehigh Co., Pa., finds 
his plums set every year, but that they all drop when 
half grown. Probably C. P. does not know the curculio 
by sight. Let him spread a sheet under the tree as soon 
as the plums are fairly set, and give the tree a sudden 
jar. He will soon discover the cause of his trouble in 
the shape of a small beetle. If he expects to have plums, 
he must do this every morning. 

Refuse Glue.—‘J. H.,” Wheeling, Va., 
asks, ‘* What value is there in the refuse of glue manufac- 
tories as a fertilizer ?’— Ans. —Nitrogen, if it contain any 
glue or animal matters. If it is soluble, dissolve it, and 
add it to your compost heaps. 

Trailing Arbutus.—‘ J. W.R.,” Bethle- 
hem, Pa. The Trailing Arbutus, or May-flower, Zpigaea 
repens, can be transplanted if its natural requirements 
are observed. It needs shade and a covering of leaves in 
winter. The best way is, to take up a large tuft, and 
place it in a situation as near as possible like that from 
which it was removed. 





Potato Queries.— Norwood,” N.C. It 
is difficult to say what potato is best fora late-crop. The 
old varieties are very uncertain, while the new ones are 
not well established. The Harison is a great cropper, 
sometimes good and again poor in quality. Gleason 
has done we-\, both in quality and quantity, in some 
places at the North. Rolling in plaster after cutting is 
good practice, or the sets may be exposed to the air to 
dry after cutting. = 


Worms on Vines.—‘W. H.,” Newark, 
N. J. We cannot say from the description which one of 
the many insect enemies of the grape vine troubles you, i 
Vines, if trained so low as to have all parts within reach, 
can be daily visited, and all ‘‘ worms’ kept in subjec- 
tion by hand-picking. With large, rambling vines the 
case is difficult. Did we know which inscct it was we 
might suggest a remedy. 


‘* Best’s Improved Fruit Tree and 
Vine Insect Destroyer and Invigorator.»— 
So many have written us about this, that we advertise it 
by giving the full title. Circulars without number haye 
been sent to us, and people who have invested five dol- 
Jars for the recipe send it to us, and ask if itis safe to 
use it. As the article is patented, the recipe is no longer 
asecret. We copy one from Bedford Co., Pa., which is 
the same as many others that have been sent to us: 
‘“* One gallon Whale Oil, one quart of Pine Tar, one quart 
Coal Tar, two pounds Potash, two pounds Carbonate of 
Ammonia, to forty gallons of water. Mix the oil and 
the tar well before adding the other ingredients. Put 
the ingredients into a barre], take cotton wool or straw, 
loose, three inches thick, then bind it around the tree, 
one foot above the surface. Every other morning, for 
ten days, early, before the sun gives much heat, witha 
watering pot wet the wool or cotton (how about the 
straw ?) with the above preparation. This must be done 
in the spring, when the frost has left the carth, and the 
trees commence budding. It is very important that this 
should be strictly observed. When the trees are much 
decayed, this preparation should be used in the fall of 
the year.”"—Our correspondent states that the foregoing 
is a copy of the deed, allowing him touse it. The fol- 
lowing are extracts from a pamphlet furnished by Mr. 
Best: ‘* For wheat, let it dry; this will cause the grain 
to come up with strength, so the frosts of winter will 
not kill it, whether covered by snow or not; it will 
grow stronger, head heavier, and no weevil or fly will 
touch it, and dew or rain will not cause ittorust. The : 
reason of this is, that the mineral substances of the in- £ 
vigorator connect with tbe mineral substances of the * 
earth, and nitrogen and hydrogen form a power of life in 
the seed; a greater amount of this power, starting with 
the first growth, connects with the oxygen in the air, and 
swells the tree or stalk, as a greater amount of sap forms 
through the pores of the stalk, and the branches receive 
maere, and being filled with the substances from the 
earth, receive a greater amount of carbon from the sun; 
it forms 4% greater heat, and produces a more vigorous 
hnd on fruit trees, and rust will iiot gather on the head; 
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so the hardest frost will not affect the bud or head.” 
We must apologize to our readers for publishing this 
farrago, but it is the best way to show up the absurdity 
of the thing. Much more nonsense might be quoted from 
Best’s circular, now before us. A concern in Baltimore 
puts out a similar compound, which contains .the same 
ingredients, but in different proportions. The case is 
just here. We have no doubt that a solution containing 
aconsiderable amount of potash and carbonate of am- 
monia, (an expensive article) if applied to fruit trees, or 
plants in general, will prove a serviceable manure, and 
that trees so treated will produce much better results 
than if altogether neglected, but no better than if given 
a generous supply of barn-yard manure every year. The 
whole secret lies in inducing people to do something with 
their trees. This patent application acts upon the same 
principle with all the “ hair renovators,”’ the directions 
for which read, “apply the liquid, and brush it in for 
half an hour.” If people could be induced to use the 
brush for half an hour without the ‘‘ renovator,” the same 
result would be obtained. We are at loss to conceive 
how any one can read the circulars relating to these 
“Tree Invigorators ” without seeing the ignorance and 
stupidity they display, and the preposterousness of their 
claims. The Ohio circular says: ‘‘ When applied to 
the tree it penetrates every pore, destroying the worm in 
the heart, and by connecting with the mineral substances 
of the earth, destroys the cause and prevents the crea- 
tion of any destructive insect,” and so on, and so on. 
The Baltimore pamphlet says: ‘‘ As an insect destroyer, 
applied to the tree or plant, it aims, by subtle action 
through the pores, (what pores?) to reach the worm 
(what worm ?) wherever it has penetrated, while it will 
also combine with the mineral elements of the soil, to 
destroy the producing germ (what is that?) and prevent 
the creation of the hostile insect.” Itseems tous that 
this is a dangerons thing that proposes to interfere with 
“‘creation.”” Now, if any one wishes to invest $5 in the 
Maryland or the Ohio recipe, let him doit, but we ask 
everybody to please stop writing us about the ‘‘ Tree In- 
vigorator.”” Our time and space are too valuable to be 
devoted to such absurdities. We have ‘said our say.” 





66 Minck °°—** What is Muck ?°?—This 


question comes to us almost every month in the year, 


‘and now and then we answer it, as we would be 


glad to do twelve times in a year if that were necessary. 


, “Muck is money,” says an English proverb. Muck is 


manure in English parlance, and covers pretty much 
every thing that is soft or moist and pasty. We apply 
the word almost exclusively in our agricultural technolo- 
gy to the partly decayed vegetable matter of swamps and 
peat mosses—even applying it to peat fit for fuel, if it be 
used as manure or as an absorbent in cattle stalls. After 
getting it out, let it freeze and thaw, or if on drying it is 
not very hard and lumpy, compost it with lime and it will 
become fine and crumbly. It is often rich in ammonia 
and always useful in composts. 





Chip Manure.—A subscriber says he has 
aquantity of chip manure on a small farm and would 
like to know if it is good as a top-dressing for wet land. 
[Not very]. ‘“‘Isit valuable for composting with other 
fertilizers?” [Yes]. “Is it good for dry land, plowed 
or harrowed in?” [Yes, both]. In short, well-rotted 
chip manure is very good for almost any soil and for all 
crops, if there are not too many wire worms in it. To 
kill these, compost it or mix well with lime and salt, or 
lime slaked with brine. 

Liquid Manure. — “C. M. F.,” Boone 
Co., Iowa. The excrement of sheep or other animals 
may be used in the liquid form. Put up a barrel as fora 
leach and draw off the strong liquid from the bottom ; 
dilute this to the color of ordinary tea, and apply it to 
plants only when they are in a growing state. If used 
when the plants are checked by drought it will prove in- 
jurious. On the small scale there is no better way than 
to apply it from the spout of a watering pot. It will be 
better to draw away the earth from around the roots of 
the plants, apply the liquid manure,and when this has 
soaked away, replace the earth. It need not be applied 
oftener than twice a week. 

Weight of Rouen and Aylesbury 
Ducks.—As mentioned on page 209, these ducks, if 
pure and well bred, are very much heavier than common 
ones. Good-sized common ducks weigh from 6 to 8 lbs. 
per pair. Aylesburys which would weigh less than 10 
Tbs. would be below par, while Rouens onght to exceed 
this weight by 2 Ibs. at least to be considered fair birds. 
Such are, however, only “‘ fair.”’ Choice breeding stock, 
when fat in the autumn, ought to bring down 16 Ibs. at 
least ; and American breeders ought not to be satisfied 
until they can compete with the English, and produce 
birds of both breeds which will weigh 18 Ibs. to the pair. 
We believe that at the last Birmingham show, the 
prize Ronens weighed 19% Ihs., and the Aylesburys were 





nearly up with them. In 1866, at Birmingham, the three 
prize trios of Rouens weighed respectively, 19, 1814, and 
1744 Ibs., and the best trio of Aylesburys, 18 Ibs. 





Wexas Fever.— Dairy Stock for 
Hllinois.—W. J. Jutkins, Champaign Co., Ill., asks: 
1, “Is there any danger in pasturing cows on Jand where 
cattle have died of the Texas fever last year? 2. Is there 
any remedy, should there be any attacked with the fever? 
8. Also, what breed of cows would be best adapted to 
this locality for a butter dairy? 4. Will cheese pay bet- 
ter at 25, than butter at from 35 to 40 cents per pound? 
1. We suppose there is no danger at all. 2. So far as 
known, there is no cure, though medical treatment has, 
it is claimed, cured some cases. 3. With our present 
knowledge, we would recommend the Ayrshires, as being 
likely to produce, with good-sized Western cows, a su- 
perior class of cows for cheese making. 4. Cheese would 
pay better than butter at the prices named. 

A Drooling Cow.—Horses are apt to 
drool or slabber when fed on certain kinds of fodder, 
but cows are not affected by such feed, and drooling is, in 
our experience, a rare thing with cows. ‘J. 8S. G.”’ has 
a drooling heifer, which is fed and treated like other 
cows which do not drool. We would try sponging her 
mouth out three or four times a day with oak-bark tea, 
or dilute alum water, (the former being probably pref- 
erable,) letting her swallow some of the decoction. In 
case it should produce constipation, the second or third 
day give a pound of epsom salts, and an ounce of pow- 
dered ginger. If tried, please report the result. 





Trichina.—aA correspondent writes that he 
is informed that pork must be boiled in order to kill the 
Trichina, should it be present, and that frying will not 
answer. Therecan beno danger from the parasites if the 
pork is thoroughly heated through, so that all parts shall 
be brought to about the temperature of boiling water, 
and it makes no difference whether this is accomplished 
by boiling, frying, broiling, or roasting. The pork must 
be well done, and done entirely through....Raw ham is 
daily exposed for sale in the city restaurants, as is raw 
sausage. 
The appearance of an illustrated article on Trichina in 
one of the pictorial Weeklies reminds us that the first 
popular account ever given of this parasite appeared in 
the American Agriculturist in April, 1866. 





Gravel-wall, or Concrete Houses. 
—Moses Hadley, Ind. You will find in the February, 
March, and June numbers of the American Agriculturist 
for 1865, full directions and numerous hints and sugges- 
tions in regard to making gravel-wall buildings. We 
know of no late treatise on the subject that has not a big 
axe to grind in the shape of some patent. This material, 
if good ingredients are used, is very cheap, durable, and 
strong, and there is notrouble about securing a hand- 
some rough finish. Smooth sticks, three inches in di- 
ameter, placed in the lower course, twelve to eighteen 
inches apart, and drawn up as the wall rises, make a 
series of tubes, which prevent dampness striking 
through, and enable one to plaster on the inside without 
furring off from the outer wall. 





Trial of Mowers and Hay-mak- 
ing Tools.—The New England Agricultural Society 
announces a trial of Mowing Machines and other haying 
tools, to take place at the Agricultural College farm, Am- 
herst, on the 22d to 25th of June. All entries must be 
made before Saturday, June 19th, at the office of the Sec- 
retary of the Society, Col. Daniel Needham, Boston. 
Entrance fees as follows: Mowers, $50; Tedders, $25; 
Horse-forks, $20; Horse-rakes, $20. 

Logging.—G. A. Porterfield, of Jefferson 
Co., W. Va., wants toknow how to get logs out of a 
stream by which he can float them down to his farm. 
The banks are not high. It would not pay to have a 
regular ‘‘ way”’ built, unless there were to be great use 
for it; but any ordinary logs could be rolled out thus: 
fix two timbers extending from the bank into the water 
at some distance from the shore, get the log parallel to 
the shore and resting against these skids ; pass two ropes, 
each attached to the upper end of one of the skids, under 
the log and back to the shore. A pair of horses at- 
tached to each rope will roll out a heavy log. One pair 
made fast to both ropes would probably roll out common 
16-foot logs. The ropes may be attached toa set of blocks, 
or toa windlass, and thus power enough be applied by 
a single horse or by hand even. 





Agricultural Colleges.—J. T. Huger, 
Tyler Co., West Va. You will find statistics in regard 
to the various Agricultural Colleges in our Agricultural 
Annual for 1869. The Michigan College is the oldest, and 
is now in successful operation, Some Michigan people 





oppose it in the hope of serving certain ends of their 
own, but it still has a moderate support from the legis. 
lature. The Massachusetts College has been in operation 
only a short time, but it is already a success. The Penn- 
sylvania College has been reconstructed so many times 
that it cannot be considered as being established With a 
permanent policy. The Illinois Industrial College is sti] 
in the embryo state. If the Cornell University at Ithaca 
New York, has made any provision for agrictltural edu. 
cation it has not informed us of it. Other schools 
especially in the Western States, are in 2 more or loss 
advanced state. 
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Agricultural Papers a Power.— 
Very few who do not read the correspondence of the 
agricultural papers have any idea of the hold they have: 
upon the people. We do not often publish the com- 
mendations which come to us individually, but here jg: 
one which is so general that we give it asa specimen off 
hundreds. ‘“*C. C. D.,” Minnesota, says: “I take four 
different papers, but we can hardly wait from one 
month to the next for our papers to come.” “C, 0, )." 
will find his questions about Rouen Ducks answered 
elsewhere in the present issue. 

Asparagus, —“G. E. §.,”’ Middletown, 0, 
There is no reason why an asparagus bed cannot bo 
made as well in autumn as in spring. All hardy herba- 
ceous plants, of which asparagus is one, do better if 
transplanted in the fall than in the spring. The making 
of asparagus bedsin spring is laid down in the books, 
and it seems very difficult to get people to take a com- 
mon-sense view of the matter. Any thoroughly hardy 
plant may be set without detriment whenever it is at 
rest and the soil is ready. 

Nutmegs in California.—The N, Y, 
Tribune has the following: ‘‘ The nutmeg tree is indigen- 
ous to California. There is nota large number of the 
trees in the State, but nutmegs were gathered and sold in 
Placer county many years ago.’ The vitality of an error 
like the above is astonishing. The same statement ap- 
pears every now and then in some paper, and how it is 
the Tribune’s turn to keep italive. There is fn Califor- 
nia an everercen tree, related to the Yews, which from 
the shape of its nut is called the California Nutmeg Tree. 
It is no more a nutmeg than a Horse-chestnut is a Chest- 
nut. The botanical name of the tree is Torreya Califor- 
nica, the genus being named in honor of Professor John 
Torrey. There is a Torreya in Florida, a third in Japan, 
and possibly a fourth in China. The true nutmeg isas 
widely separated from the Torreya as a peach is froma 
pine tree. The resemblance of the fruit of the Torreya 
to the nutmeg ceases with its shape. As to flavor, the 
wooden nutmegs of Connecticut would be preferable. 





Missisquoi Water and Powders, 
—Several have written us about them. <A chemist of 
reputation and employed in a responsible position under 
the U.S. Government informs us that the Missisquoi 
water contains a smaller amount of mineral constituents 
than ordinary well water, and that he considers it a very 
pure and harmless water. We have no knowlege of what 
the advertised ‘‘ Missisquoi powders” are, but if they 
really represent the Missisquoi spring our advice is to 
stick to the well or pump. 





Wheat after Oats.—H. M. Tappan, Ful- 
ton Co., O., writes: ‘‘I have about ten acres, plowed 
up two years ago, it being a heavy sod. It has been 
planted to corn two years in succession, and is now in 
oats. Will it pay me to sow it to wheat next fall? The 
land is very rich, and is partly sand, and some clayish 
loam.’’—Ans.—It will probably pay to sow wheat on very 
rich land. If too much richness is not taken out of it, 
your wheat will do well. Of this you must judge. Itis 
a very bad rotation, ordinarily, to let wheat follow oats. 
Put on three hundred pounds of Peruvian guano, and 
the wheat will probably do well enough, 





Sweet Corn.—tThe lady who sent the sam- 
ple of dried sweet corn is informed that it was remarka- 
bly fine. The owner of the patent dryer in which it was 
prepared should advertise it. 





Sensible.—‘ G. H. §8.,’’ Beaver Dam, Wis., 
believes in obtaining the experience of others through 
agricultural books and papers. He says: “I haye a 
strong conviction that there is no occupation in this 
western country in which systematic labor and persistent 
brain work are more needed than in farming. I am also 
just as thoroughly convinced, that if the business men of 
our country were to transact their business with as little 
system and head work as do most of the farmers, not 
one in ten could sustain himself for fifteen months.”— 
Mr. S., we shall be glad of your experience, and the fact 
that you are unaccustomed to writing is no obstacle. 
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To Kill Briers.—‘ J. N. B.,” of Rocking- 
ham Co., Virginia, has a great many “running briers”’ on 
his farm, and wants to know how to destroy them. It 
the land is under the plow, thorough cultivation will kill 
them. If not, we should mow them down with a brush 
scythe, and then pasture the field heavily with sheep as 
soon as they are sheared, so that the briers would not 
tear off the wool. The sheep would eat the leaves and 
weaken the plants, and ultimately kill them. 

Land and Fresh Water Shells of 
North America.—The Smithsonian Institute is do- 
ing an excellent work in publishing in its Miscellaneous 
Collections treatises that it would be difficult to produce 
otherwise. This monograph of our land shells, so much 
needed by those who study shells, and calculated to aid 
the worker in this branch of natural history, would with 
difficulty find a publisher, as the demand for such works 
would not make it pay. It does, however, pay to have 
such works as this; they are useful not only here but 
abroad, and we are glad that the Smithsonian takes this 
method to ‘ diffuse knowledge among men.” It is to be 
regretted that the book does not inform us howit may be 
obtained. The illustrations are numerous, and the whole 
gives indication of honest and thorough work. 





Gas-house Lime, and the Ammoni« 
acal Liquor of Gas-works.—These substances 
form a valuable source of manure, of which, thus far, but 
little use has been made. The ammoniacal liguor is 
very strong, and should be filtered through dry earth, 
or used to saturate earthy compost heaps, and even then 
had better be employed with some caution. Applied in 
its raw state, it is very likely to kill all vegetation. The 
refuse lime from gas-works consists largely of compounds 
of suiphur and lime, all or most of which are injurious 
to vegetation; but if composted for a few months with 
refuse matter, such as chips, sods, leaves, weeds, or other 
porous rubbish, the chemical changes which take place 
reduce it gradually to the condition for the most part of 
lime, and sulphate of lime, or plaster, both of which are 
beneficial; this refuse, so treated, would have a greater 
agricultural value than would freshly burned lime. 

Books.—Those who write us to know if there 
is any book on this or that subject should first look over 
the Book List, which usually is to be found in the adver- 
tising columns. We intend to keep every work relating 
to agriculture, horticulture, etc., whether published by 
us or not, provided it isa good and useful one. There 
are some works—generally neither good nor useful—that 
are sold by subscription. Farmers as a general thing 
would do well to be shy of agricultural book canvassers. 
A few good books are sold in this way, but the majority 
of such are trashy, and could never be sold if their sale 
depended upon their own merits, and not upon the rep- 
resentations of glib-tongued peddlers. The safest way is 
to order of the nearest bookseller, or by mail of the pub- 
lishers, whoever they may be. There are some depart- 
ments of agricultural and horticultural literature in which 
there are no good books, and these are being rapidly filled 
by the publishers of this journal and others. No one 
should undertake a special culture or branch of farming 
of any kind without first becoming familiar with the lit- 
erature of the subject. Some one has happily remarked 
that experience is none the less valuable for being print- 
ed. But the prejudices against book farming are rapidly 
passing away. 

Cultivation of Potatoes in N. C.— 
“§.. of Salem, writes: ‘* With us a good clay, not too 
‘heavy, yields better potatoes than a sandy loam. If too 
rich, we get tremendous vines but a poor yield. Are 
these facts at variance with Northern experience? If so, 
is the climate the only cause ?"—It is probably the only 
reason why clays are better than sandy or gravelly loams. 
The former hold moisture better. The kind of manure 
makes much more difference than the mere richness of 
the soil. Rank fresh manure makes vines, but well- 
rotted manure, especially if it has been composted and 
well worked over, may be freely applied to the benefit of 
the crop. The same must be true at the South, we think. 





Superphosphate ws. Peruvian 
Guano.—‘ J. L. C..” Saratoga Springs, writes: ‘“* My 
farm comprises ‘a variety of soils, such as sand and 
gravel, together with clay and alluvial low land; and I 
wish to try some of the commercial fertilizers. What is 
the relative value of Baugh’s superphosphate and Peru- 
vian guano? In this vicinity, the former has been used 
with satisfactory results, but very little guano has been 
tried. We depend mostly on gypsum.’’—We have used 
several tons of Baugh’s superphosphate, and find it an 
excellent fertilizer for turnips, tomatoes, cabbage, straw- 
berries, lettuce, cucumbers, melons, and garden crops 
generally. In an old garden, that has been liberally ma- 
nured for many years, it has a magical effect. But on 





corn, on the writer's farm in Western New York, it has 
not heen found profitable. And the same is true of Peru- 
vian guano. Gypsum is our cheapest manure for corn. 
For potatoes, guano is better than superphosphate. On 
the lighter and poorer soils of the Atlantic slope, super- 
phosphate may prove profitable for corn and other farm 
crops. On a farm having light gravelly upland, with clay 
and alluvial low land, our aim should be to develop the 
resources of the low land, and use the crops obtained 
from them to make manure for the upland. With this 
barn-yard manure, with artificial manures asan auxiliary, 
the fertility of the land may be maintained, and increased. 





Plowing Weavy Land, — “G. C.,” 
Staunton, Va., writes that he has been trying to plow a 
meadow of about thirteen acres, which has not been 
plowed in fifteen or twenty years, and has been most of 
the time covered with water. ‘I ditched it, and it is 
now apparently dry, but four horses are unable to pull a 
No. 5 Livingston plow through it on account of the 
toughness of the sod, and the stiff character of the soil. 
Can you or your ‘ Walks and Talks’ give me any sugges- 
tions ?”—We presume the draining has been accomplish- 
ed by surface drains, and is still quite imperfect. Instead 
of plowing, it might be better to harrow the sod thor- 
oughly, and sow grass seeds on it. If the toughhess of 
the sod is owing to the ground being full of quack, and 
it is decided to plow it, we would put on a three-horse 
steel plow, with a sharp coulter, and not attempt to go 
any deeper than the three horses can draw with the ease 
of ordinary plowing. ‘‘ W. and T.” hada heavy clay field 
that had not been plowed for a dozen or more years, into 
which he could not get the plow more than three inches. 
He scratched it over with the plow the best way he could, 
sometimes going in for a yard or two four or five inches 
deep, and sometimes not more than two inches, and 
sometimes not that. It was wretched work. But during 
the summer, the sod rotted more or léss, and being occa- 
sionally harrowed, it acted as a mulch, and kept the soil 
underneath moist, and in the course of a few months it 
was plowed again, deeper and better, and sown to wheat. 
This wasa mistake. It should have been “ fall-fallowed.” 
After the fall rains it might have been plowed a reasona- 
ble depth, and after a winter’s exposure, would have 
been in fair condition for acrop of oats. Should we have 
such a case again, especially if there was quack grass in 
the land, we would fallow it for eighteen months, and 
then seed it down with timothy in August or Septem- 
ber without any grain sown withit. On heavy clay land, 
an eighteen months’ fallow, if the work is thoroughly 
done, would develop a large amount of plant-food, and 
there is no danger of its leaching out. Such treatment 
ought to make a splendid meadow. 





Potatoes Manured with Leaves. 
Much on the principle of raising potatoes under straw. 
**S,,°’ of Salem, N. C., says that one of the best potato 
growers in North Carolina practices covering the pota- 
toes with 8 to 12 inches of leaves. He raises the same 
crop year after year, and makes no other return to the 
soil, yet has noticed no falling off. Others put on the 
leaves after the first plowing, when the plants are well up. 





On a Run-down Farm, and no 
Manure, will leaf mould help me any ?"—“ D. 8. H.,” 
Ossipee, N. H.—Yes. Get all you can, and compost it, if 
only for a week, with lime, using a bushel of slaked lime 
toa cart-load of mould, or mix it with fresh manure of 
any sort—one-third manure to two-thirds mould. It will 
heat enough to be of great service in ten days. If there 
is absolutely no time to wait, apply the mould to the 
land, and lime it well at the same time. 





Raising Poultry for Market.—E. 
F.V.” Arch St., asks: ‘‘ Where can I find some one that is 
engaged in raising poultry for the market? Iintend going 
into the business.”—Poultry-raising is a branch of busi- 
ness usually followed on the farm, and you can hardly go 
amiss of good poultry men in any farming district. It is 
seldom followed as a distinct business, and whenever 
attempted has generally failed, mainly, we think, through 
too close crowding. A thousand hens, turkeys, ducks 
and geese ought to have at least twenty acres of land,part- 
ly covered with wood and brush. Ducks, geese, and 
turkeys are very extensively raised about Narragansett 
Bay, in R. I., and it would pay a man who wishes to raise 
water fowl to visit Tiverton and Little Compton in that 
State to learn how it is done. 





How Much Lime to the Acre ?— 
“HG. L..” of Maryland, writes: ‘‘ We find by analysis 
that lime is required only in a very limited degree; and 
I am inclined to think the excessive use of lime in some 
sections of the country a waste of time, money, and la- 
bor, and also that the liberal use of superphosphate of 
lime, potash, ammonia, and gypsum, would make nearly 
if not quite unnecessary the use of lime.”’—The value 





of quicklime as a manure is not merely in supplying an 
actual constituent of the plant. If it was,a few pounds 
per acre would be sufficient. Its yalue consists in chang: 
ing the chemical and physical character of the soil—in 
developing the latent mineral plant-food, and in decom- 
posing and rendering available organic matter, and in 
forming compounds which attract ammonia from the at- 
mosphere. It may be that wecan purchase this ammonia 
and other plant-food cheaper than we can get it by using 
lime. It depends a good deal on the nature and compo- 
sition of the soil. At present, this question cannot 
be definitely settled, except by actual trial on the farm. 
Tn England, where lime was formerly used in large quanti- 
ties, the tendency for some time has been towards a more 
liberal and direct use of ammonia and phosphates in ma- 
nures, rather than to develop them out of the soil by the 
use of lime. A judicious combination of the two systems 
will probably be found the most profitable. 





Hiow Does Water Get into Drain- 
ing Tiles ?—Many correspondents ask this question, 
and it seems to strike every one as the first mystery of 
tile draining. The answer is avery short one. Jt leaks 
in. The soil outside of the pipe is saturated with water, 
which is pressing downward, secking an outlet. The 
open joint between the ends of two draining tiles isa 
crack throngh which it can find its way. Once inside the 
tiles, it runs off and leaves room for more to follow. 





N. Y. State Fair.—The next Fair of the 
N. Y. State Agricultural Society will be held at Elmira. 
The officers announce that ‘“‘The books of entry for 
premiums will be closed three weeks before the opening 
of the Fair.” This means we do not doubt exactly what 
it says, and it is important that all intending to exhibit 
should remember it. Entries may be made up to that 
time by letter or personally, at the rooms of the Society, 
Albany. Corresponding Secretary, Thos. L. Harrison. 

HMallett’s Pedigree Wheat.—A gen- 
tleman at Wilkesbarre, Pa., asks what became of the 
wheat distributed from the Agriculturist office in 1861 ? 
It does not seem to have proved as valuable as we ex- 
pected. The truth is, that few farmers have the time or 
taste to experiment with a small package of wheat. It 
is generally sown in the garden, and the birds eat it, or 
it gets hoed up, or accidents of one kind or other befall 
it. But there are also other reasons why Hallett’s Pedi- 
gree Wheat has not proved more useful. It is a variety 
that has been carefully ‘“‘ bred” until it is adapted to 
produce a very large crop on very rich land. If it is true 
that our wheat crops are deteriorating, the trouble is not 
80 much in the want of better varieties as in the want of 
better tillage and manuring. There are good farmers 
who have, by underdraining and good management, 
brought their land toa high state of fertility, and on 
such farms improved varieties of grain are needed. But 
such men have more faith fn good culture and manure 
than in new varieties of seed, while those who are dis- 
posed to try improved varieties of seed are frequently 
indisposed to use the means necessary to improve and 
enrich their land, without which such varieties are usc- 
less. What we should aim at is to induce good farmers to 
secure good varieties of seed, and poor farmers to devote 
all their energies first to enrich the land, and not waste 
them in searching for a variety of grain that will produce 
a large crop of superior quality on poor land unregenerat- 
ed. There is no such variety, and there never will de! 





A New Rotation of Crops Wanted 
in Maryland.—‘ M. J. H.,” Cecil Co., Md., writes: 
‘“‘T have one hundred and fifty acres of light clay loam,— 
five fields, of fifteen acres cach, and tho balance in pas- 
ture. My rotation has been corn, oats, wheat. Yield, 
sixty bushels corn per acre, oats, thirty bushels, and 
wheat, twenty bushels. But I wish to give up the oats, 
as the soil is of such a nature that they will not stand 
until ripe. What crop shall I substitute? Would oats, 
sown as we now sow them, on the corn stubble, and 
plowed under for wheat, be a good fertilizer, or would 
peas answer better ?”,—The peas would be the better 
crop, turned under when in blossom, say in June or 
July, and the surface afterwards kept clean and mellow 
until the wheat is sown. But why not try red clover, 
sown in August among the corn? If it does well, it 
would be just what you want to plow under for wheat, 
and if not, there would still be time to sow peas or oats 
in the spring. But we do not like cither plan. With 
good land, good markets, and easy access to fertiliz- 
ers, it is poor economy to plow under a crop of oats, 
peas, or clover, for manure. We would try to keep more 
stock. Why would it not doto plant beans instead of 
the oats after corn? They would allow the use of the 
horse-hoe, and they are off in good season for sow- 
ing wheat afterwards, The money obtained for them, 
expended in manures, would enrich the land far more 
than turning under a crop of oats, peas, or clover. 
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More Percheron HMiorses.—It is al- 
ways gratifying to have an opportunity to examine fine 
imported stock when it arrives, and the more so when 
the importations are made in consequence of the inter- 
est in any class of stock excited by the Agriculturist. 
Two of our subscribers have just imported some fine 
Percheron stallions. John J. Parker, of Westchester, 
Pa., secured the services of a friend to select for him as 
fine a horse as he could find. He is entirely satisfied with 
the purchase—a five-year-old, dapple gray, over 17 hands 
high, weighing 1,630 pounds, and gentle as a kitten, 
named ‘Prince Imperial.” EE. W. Shippen, a farmer, 
of Meadville, Pa., was so much interested in Percherons, 
that he went to France, traveled through the Perche 
country, and attended the great fair at Bornay, where he 
bought three noble horses. One, a light bay, named 
“Harcourt,” took the first prize at the fair; the other 
two are dappled grays,—one of them the winner of the 
third prize at the same fair. They are all young, all 
gentle and kind, and all used to hard work, as shown by 
the old harness marks. There is a great demand for 
large horses, for carriage and express use, and heavy 
teaming in the great cities, and this demand will continue 
or increase. At the same time, the speed, toughness, 
endurance, and style of the Percherons are of more value 


than weight simply. 


Prolapsus Uteri, in Cows.—“ Falling 
of the withers” is the term by which that protrusion of 
the internal organs of animals which sometimes follows 
parturition is known among farmers. It is a very dan- 
gerous thing, and in most cases, so far as we can learn, 
terminates fatally under the common modes of treat- 
ment which suggest themselves to farmers. Having 
quite a file of letters asking about it, and telling almost 
uniformly of the death of the cows, we consulted Dr. 
Liautard of the New York College of Vet’y Surgeons, 
and his instructions are to proceed as follows: First 
wash the parts with great care and the utmost delicacy 
of touch, using blood warm water (100° F.) and a soft 
sponge; when perfectly clean replace the protruding 
organ, passing it back gradually until all is returned and 
pushed well within. Then provide a narrow stall where 
the cow will be obliged to stand or lie with her head 
lower than her hind quarters. Watch her carefully and 
if the prolapsus recurs, repeat the operation, not neglect- 
ing washing with tepid water as described. Then, punch- 
ing the holes with a sharp awl, take two or three stitches 
in the vulva with silvered wire of the size of bell wire, 
cutting off the wire for each stitch, and uniting the ends 
by a twist at one side. In case silvered wire can not be 
got, strong silk twist may be used, each stitch being tied 
separately and the thread cut. An opening at the lower 
end big enough to insert two fingers must be left for the 
passage of urine. The sewing is not a very painful 
operation to the cow. She should, however, be supported 
by asurcingle passed under her hams and tied by ropes 
to a beam forward and above the animal. The family 
physician, if a humane man, would advise in such a case. 





Am, Dairymen’s Association.—The 
fourth annual report of this Society, accompanied by that 
of the Ohio Association, has been received from the 
Secretary, G. B. Weeks, of Syracuse. These reports are 
not only what is implied by the name, but reports of the 
advance of knowledge on dairy matters in this country, 
and assuch of great value to all engaged in the dairy 
business. They may be had of the Secretary for the an- 
nual membership fee, $1. An octavo of 133 pages, 





Not “‘ Hog Cholera.°’’—No doubt several 
diseases of the bowels, or in which the bowels are affect- 
ed, pass under this name. A cure for one may not affect 
the others. ‘S.0.,° of Delaware, has used copperas, 
and found 14 to 144 pound, dissolved in hot water and 
added to a barrel of swill, an efficient and safe astringent 
in a case of long-continued scours accompanied by vomit- 
ing, in hogs. His brother used it with the same effect. 
This may be a very valuable remedy for this disease, 
which is not Hog Cholera. 1. 

To Prevent a Cow Kicking.—“C. 
R. D.,”’ of East Hampton, Mass., writes: ‘“‘Some one 
says: ‘Tie the hind legs together.’ That may do it, but 
I prefer to use a strap buckled tight around the cow, just 
forward of the hips and bag. It is impossible for any ani- 
mal to kick, to do any harm, if so fixed, and they will not 
etry it many times. I cured a very vicious one in that 
way some years since,—one that it would have been 
almost impossible to have tied around the legs.”’ 





Salt and Water in Pastures.—lIf 
animals at pasture can drink whenever they wish, they 
will never take a great deal ata time, butif they drink 
only twice or three times a day, they will frequently swal- 
low surprising quantities, and we cannot believe this is 
healthy. The same thing is true of salt. Animals will 





lick salt once or twice a day, or every day or two, if it is 
always within their reach, but if given salt occasionally 
they must not be allowed to take all they wish at once. 





Secret Nests, spoken of in the April Agri- 
culturist, are those which are made 80 as to be easily in- 
spected and yet in which the hen is, as she believes, 
secre from observation. They are usually covered boxes 
with openings for the hens toward the wall, and with 
doors or lids in the rear to take out the eggs. 





Name the State.—A large number of let- 
ters are received in which there is no clue to the State in 
which the writer lives. We frequently wish to address a 
person by letter, and often the reply will depend upon 
knowing whether the query comes from Maine or New 
Mexico. In the case of letters from small towns, stamps 
are not used for the postmark, and as the postmaster 
seldom writes on the name of the State, the post- 
mark is of no use in informing us where the letter is from. 

Protecting Gun Barrels from 
Rust,—“ G. W. H.” says: ‘ After cleaning the barrel 
and wiping it dry, lay it across the top of a stove until it 
is hot enough to melt beeswax, which must be rubbed 
all ovefit. Place the barrel in a cool place, so that the 
wax may harden, after which polish it with a piece of 
flannel. This leaves a very thin coat of wax, which will 
protect the barrel from rust for months. 

Cant-Hook for Stones.—Thos. Tear, 
of Lake Co., O., says he 
finds ‘“‘a cant-hook ex- 
ceedingly useful to han- 
dle large stones with. 
You can catch on to some 
corner of the stones and 
roll them out of their bed 
and upon a stone-boat 
with ease. It saves a 
great deal of hard lift- 
ing.”’—It is very useful 
for many other purposes, 
but to be an efficient 
stone lifter it must be 
made strong, and furnish- 
ed with a ring or cross 
piece at the end of the 
handle. Itis better, also, 
to have it iron bound at 
the point, to save wear. 
The engraving here given 
shows the manner of con- 
structing a cant-hook for 
this purpose as well as the method of applying it. 

















How to Use Lime as Manure.— 
“K. C. F.,” Eddysville, Ky. We have more faith in 
large doses of lime than in small. One hundred bushels 
per acre will often so change the character of the soil 
that the beneficial effects will be observed for twenty or 
thirty years. A convenient way to apply the lime is to 
plow the land and then asthe lime is drawn from the 
kiln put it on the field in heaps 20 feet apart each way, 
and a bushel of lime ineach heap. Then cover the heaps 
with a few inches of soil, and as soon as the lime is slak- 
ed, spread the whole evenly over the land with a shovel, 
and harrow or plow it in, and sow the crop. This gives 
about one hundred bushels per acre, and as none of the 
lime has to be thrpwn more than 10 feet it is easily 
spread. We should prefer to use the lime on a summer- 
fallow for wheat, as this affords more time to attend to 
it. But it may be applied to any crop. If your land is 
drained, naturally or artificially, and is well summer-fal- 
lowed and then limed as above, you may expect good 
wheat and good clover, and no matter how much it is 
‘* worn,” when you have once got good clover you can 
easily make your land bring large crops. 





Rotation of Crops in Virginia.— 
Mr. N. B. C. asks our opinion as to whether stock rais- 
ing could be made profitable in his section of Virginia, 
where clover is the only thing to be depended on. To- 
bacco was formerly the principal crop, and has done much 
towards reducing the fertility of the land. Pea-nuts 
have been tried, but he thinks the land too stiff for this 
crop. He also asks our opinion of the following rota- 
tion: Seven fields, 20 acres each. Corn, oats, wheat, 
clover, wheat, clover, clover. ‘*This would give always 
two fields of wheat and three fields of clover. Would 
the three fields of clover support 30 head of cows and 
the calves necessary to raise to maintain the herd ?’*—If 
the land is much run down it would not support this 
amount of stock. Better try half the number to start 
with, and increase as the fertility of the land increases. 
Nothing is worse than to overstock. If you understock, 
the clover can at any rate be used for plowing under as 





manure. Corn, oats, wheat, is a profitable rotation when 
the landis rich enough to produce large crops, But o 
poor land we should expect small crops and still eile 
profit. If the land is “ stiff,’ far better summer-fallow. 
than put inso much corn and oats. It will be better for 
the land and more profitable for you to have one field of 
wheat that produces 80 bushels per acre than two fields 
producing 15 bushels per acre. 





What to Do with Bones when 
there is no Mill to Grind them,—‘J.p, q..” 
Centre Co., Penn. Probably the best thing to be done 
with them is to sell them. They are worth more to the 
makers of animal charcoal than they are to you. There 
is no way of using them as manure to the best advantage 
without grinding them. But if you cannot either gel] 
them or get them ground, dig them in around your grape 
vines or fruit trees, or break them as fine as you can 
with a large hammer, and make a compost of them with 
manure, sods, etc. The fermentation will decompose 
the organic matter of the bones, and the ammonia formed 
from it will be retained in the heap, while the bones will 
be softened and rendered more available as manure. To 
dissolve them put them ina heap; after breaking them 
with the hammer, and moistening them with all the water 
they will retain, pour on about 201bs. of sulphuric acid to 
each 100 Ibs. of bones. By turning over the heap occasion. 
ally, the bones will be more or less decomposed. We 
have tried this plan, but never with entirely satisfactory 
results. We do not think the benefit generally equal to 
the trouble and expense. It is difficult to make a super- 
phosphate without grinding the bones. 





Potatoes on Drained Land.—Thomas 
Tear, of Lake Co., Ohio, says he has been underdraining 
and finds it very expensive work, costing him $70 per 
acre. Thisis toomuch. But he finds it not altogether 
unprofitable, for he says, ‘‘ on apiece thatI underdrained, 
I raised last year 400 bushels of potatoes per acre with 
ordinary culture. Previous to this I have never been 
able to raise more than 200 bushels per acre on undrained 
land. At 35 cents per bushel, the excess of the first crop 
alone would have paid all expenses — and one hundred 
per cent on each following crop. 





Resources of the Country. — The 
following may be taken as the type of many letters: 
‘* Would you like to have a description of the resources 
of this country?’ Yes; but to agree to publish it, No. 
We have every desire toaid in the development of every 
part of our common country, and especially those por- 
tions which need settlers and offer excellent inducements 
to them. We have published one or two communications, 
which have called out many others, and we now might 
each month nearly fill our paper with letters advocating 
this or that particular section. It will be seen that a 
journal which goes to every one of the United States and 
every geographical division of the globe cannot devote 
its space to advocating the claims of any one township. 
Letters giving information with regard to favorable 
localities for settlers are of use to us, as we often by this 
means place parties in correspondence with each other. 
We cannot advocate the claims of Virginia and ignore 
those of Minnesota; these older States must not take 
preference to the newer Territories of Idaho and Wyo- 
ming, which are pressing their claims upon us. Let our 
friends, North, South, East, and West, see that we cannot 
be the American Agriculturist and advocate the claims 
of one portion of our wide country and neglect the rest. 





Disinfecting Powders and Deo- 
dorizers.—There are many recipes for disinfecting 
powders for use in stables and privy vaults. Carbolic 
acid, charcoal dust, chloride of lime, plaster, copperas, 
and many other materials, are frequently used for this 
purpose ; one of the best of all disinfectants is the surface 
soil that lies at every man’s door, made thoroughly air- 
dry, and sifted through a coarse sieve, to remove sticks 
and pebbles. It is cheap, easily obtained, and when en- 
riched by the deodorized substances, forms an excellent 
manure, / 


Trouble with a Cistern,—“P.,” La 
conia, N. H., complains that he had a cistern lined with 
hydraulic cement, and that the water is impure from 
disintegrated cement. The cement was probably of poor 
quality. There is no trouble if good cement is used. 





Salt Muck.—“€E. F.,” Cape May Co., N. J. 
There is an article on the use of salt muck in the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist for August, 1868. Prof. Johnson, of 
New Haven, has investigated the matter, and we shall 
have the results in one of his forthcoming works. 





Oats or Corn.—Edwin Roberts, of Jeffer- 
son Co., Wis., wishes to know the comparative value of 
corn and oats as feed for.the horse; their comparative 
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effects on his health and ability to work. In order to an- 
swer these questions we have looked up all the analyses of 
these two grains that we can find, and after all discover 
no two that can be compared. Chemists who have ana- 
lyzed oats, instead of taking them as they are used, grains 
and hulls together, took the pains to separate them, thus 
making their work nearly valueless to practical men, 
Towever, the value of this grain varies exceedingly ac- 
cording as it is light or heavy, and it would be a very 
complete series of analyses that would really be useful. 
In common experience, corn is more heating and fatten- 
ing than oats, and requires more care in feeding J to 
horses. We know that horses are capable of enduring 
great fatigue when fed alone upon corn in the ear; that 
they will bear the steady hard labor of the farm, fed with 
cut hay and Indian meal, and that many horses are more 
inclined to sweat when fed in this way than when fed 
ary hay and oats. We think horses used for fast work 
or much on the road do decidedly better on oats in warm 
weather, and in cold weather too, if they are liable to be 
driven so as to sweat much. For all moderate labor 
we prefer corn meal, and if the horse has not much to 
do we practise light feeding, using one-third linseed 
meal. Horses are thus kept in good order very econom- 
ically, and feel well. Herbert says two quarts of old 
corn may be fed sometimes instead of three of oats, and 
that new corn should never be fed to a horse, 


——-_@ 
Bee Notes.—By M. Quinby. 
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As June is the swarming month, and as the extent of 
swarming can now be controlled, it is proper for some 
bee keepers at least to decide which they will have—an 
increase of colonies exclusively, surplus honey solely, or 
a moderate quantity of both. Bees that are multiplied 
to the utmost ought not to be expected to store up sur- 
plus honey, any more than the hen that produces the 
greatest possible number of chickens can furnish a 
great number of eggs. It is well to know that when we 
have the movable combs, we can take our choice, if the 
flowers yield honey at all. If it be decided that the bees 
shall devote all their energies to storing box honey, and 
give off no swarms, first, if not already done, find the 
queen and clip one wing. Place in front of the hive the 
yard heretofore described, to prevent her leaving; then 
place in close contact with the combs of the hive, boxes 
to hold at least 1501bs. All queen cells, preparatory to 
swarming, must be removed once a week. The boxes 
should be prepared with guide comb, attached as near 
the entrance as practicable. If it be wished to do a 
little at both—increasing the stock and storing surplus 
honey—the managementis similar. I would clip the wing 
of the queen in any case, and keep off queen cells until 
the bees are well started in the boxes, and if it has been 
decided to have only one swarm, it is well to have it 
strong. Nothing is lost by waiting until the season is 
well advanced, if there is only room for all to work in 
the boxes. If there are bees enough for two good colo- 
nies at the time of division, they may be expected to finish 
up any number of boxes half full, in ordinary seasons. 
When the time arrives for making two of the one stock, 
take the middle of the day forit,as itis the best time. 
Procure an empty hive, as near like the old one as pos- 
sible. Move the old hive one foot to one side of the old 
stand, set the empty one the same distance the other 
side, take out half the frames, open the full hive, and 
transfer half the contents—combs, bees, und boxes—to the 
other, fill out with empty frames and boxes, close the 
hives, and stand at one side to see the returning bees 
enter. If one is getting the most, move it further away 
from the old stand, until the other seems more like home. 
If at last one has much the most, take out a comb or 
two, and give to the weaker one. This management will 
do when colonies are to be multiplied exclusively, un- 
less they are divided about the time they would be 
strong enough to go into the boxes. When divided 
as here recommended, one part of the original colony, 
of course, will be without a queen. At the time of oper- 
ating, if any cells containing young qneens are discover- 
ed, try to see into which part the old queen goes, and 
remove aii from that division; leave only one in the 
other to hatch, unless the supernumeraries are wanted 
somewhere else, Should there be no such cells, two days 
afterward you will find several commenced in the hive 
without the old queen. If we wish to multiply bees to 
the utmost, we must bear in mind that there is loss every 
hour that a colony with combs is withouta laying queen. 
An arrangement to provide laying queens for all these 
occasions isa good investment. In rearing queens arti- 
ficially, the best success is attained by selecting brood 
not more than three days from the egg, and in combs 
that arenew. If obliged to take that which is old and 
tough, cut off the ends of the cells with a very sharp 
knife, leaving them not over one-fourth of an inch in 
depth, and the lower edge still less. Use not less than 
three combs, and put the brood in the middle one. These 





combs may be 6 inches square, or of full size for hives. 
Put in honey to last three days. When all is ready, get 
a quart or less of bees—young ones, that have never been 
out of the hive, if possible. (When most of the old ones 
are out at work in the middle of the day isa good time 
to obtain them). Shut them up for 48 hours, in a dark 
place, moderately cool. Let them out just at evening. 
On the 10th day some of the queens may hatch. Very 
often several cells are built. If you want to make the 
most of them, open the box or hive, whichever it may 
be, and carefully cut out all but one. One of these may 
be inserted into the combs instead of brood, for other 
nuclei—a gain of ten days in time. After the queen 
hatches, if fair weather, she may be expected to lay in 
eight or ten days, when she may be introduced. 


The Use and Abuse of Barn-yards. 
5 ee 

There is no doubt that all farm animals are 
benefited by exercise in the open air, and by 
basking in the warm sun on pleasant winter 
days. Therefore, every barn should have con- 
nected with it dry, pleasant, and well-sheltered 
yards; and the use of barn-yards ought to be 
confined pretty nearly to this single purpose. 

When the barn-yard is made to serve as a 
feeding rack and as a manure cellar, the use de- 
generates into an abuse. Probably three-fourths 
of the cattle and sheep in the United States, or 
at least of those which are sheltered in any way, 
are fed mainly in open racks in the barn-yard ; 
and on farms where corn is grown, bundles of 
stalks are thrown to them, and they are allowed 
to eat the leaves and the softer tops—the main 
body of the stalk, which, under proper use, is a 
valuable fodder, being trampled under foot and 
mixed with the manure. Stalks thus treated 
require a good part of the ensuing summer to 
bring them to a proper condition for application 
to the land. Of the hay thrown into the racks, 
the best part is eaten and the coarser parts 
wasted. It being the custom to feed in this way 
during the coldest and stormiest weather, cattle 
are obliged to stand exposed out of doors while 
consuming their fodder, and generally while 
chewing the cud. Thus, not only is fully one- 
half of the product of the field practically 
wasted, but that which is consumed is expended 
largely in making up for the loss of heat which 
the animal necessarily undergoes under such 
exposure. In the better farmed counties of 
Pennsylvania, where enormous stone barns are 
bursting with the produce of rich acres, and 
where the barn-yards are usually enclosed by 
high, cemented stone walls, it is not unusual to 
find, towards spring, a deposit five or six feet 
deep, over which the stock are constantly tram- 
pling, and which contains certainly more than 
one-half of the valuable fodder that has been 
wastefully thrown out for them to consume. 
These farmers boast of the immense quantities 
of manure that they manufacture and apply 








‘yearly, and certainly the results of the applica- 


tion are good. At the same time, the manure 
is very generally, even for use in the succeeding 
autumn; too coarse to be neatly spread over the 
soil; and its cost, considering the expensive 
material of which it is made, must reach an 
amount which, if it could be reduced to dollars 
and cents, would appall the farmers who use it. 
Probably even the best farms where this prac- 
tice prevails would be able to winter from fifty 
to one hundred per cent more stock, if every 
thing that is raised were simply cut and care- 
fully fed in mangers in the barn; while the re- 
sulting manure would be so much shorter, and 
ready for use so much earlier, that the system of 
farming might almost be revolutionized. If, in 
addition to cutting, the forage were also 
steamed, the result would be even better. But 
assuming as a basis that, by cutting alone, fifty 











per cent of the fodder would be saved, we see 
that by a slight expenditure of labor—for with 
the use of a horse-power cutter, the labor would 
be very slight—the income derived from the use 
of forage crops would be fully doubled, and 
this with no appreciable addition to the interest 
on capital or to the cost of labor. Furthermore, 
the condition of the stock, the vigor and thrift 
of their progeny, the quantity and richness of 
milk, and the quality and quantity of wool, 
would be greater, with a smaller expenditure of 
material. There are many farmers who cannot, 
of course, for the want of suitable buildings, 
and from the real or supposed inability to em- 
ploy sufficient help, adopt this process of cutting 
food, or even of feeding under cover; but we 
suggest to such, that it would be an advantage to 
be able to do this, and that its accomplishment 
should be one of the objects at which they aim. 

There is a widely prevalent notion that ani- 
mals are rendered hardier and more healthy by 
exposure, by having to “rough it.” This is 
nonsense, as will be readily acknowledged by 
any man who will compare the stunted animals 
of the colder regions of New England, whose 
principal shelter in winter is often the lee-side 
of a fodder stack, or a soft bed under a snow- 
bank, with the well-housed and groomed ani- 
mals of any well-managed dairy farm. These 
latter keep in better condition, are much less 
subject to pneumonia, garget, and abortion, pro- 
duce richer milk and finer calves, make more and 
better beef, and are, in all respects, nearer tothe 
type which every farmer should desire to attain. 


mee ee pee 


Butter Making.—How to Get a High 
Price, 


A very brief and correct solution may be 
given to the problem, “How to get a high 
price.” It is, make very superior butter, and 
consign it to very good parties in New York, or 
other equally good market. Everybody who 
makes butter wants to get a high price. The 
highest prices, like high prizes in a lottery, fall 
to very few people; but, unlike them, are at- 
tainable by many. Were the quantity of the 
best qualities of butter to be ten times as great 
as it is, the price would hardly be affected. 
Great care, discrimination, and the neatest and 
most skillful manipulation, the best salt, the 
best packing, and lastly, the best cows, all com- 
bined, will not always produce the very dest but- 
ter, or that which will bring a high price. There 
are natural butter regions in this country, and 
others in which the best butter is neither an ar- 
tificial nor a natural product. The best dairy 
women of the favored districts utterly fail upon 
the others, and it has been repeatedly proved 
that the conditions.for. making good butter 
are beyond the control of the farmers, -with 
the knowledge we now have. Prevailing habits 
of dairy folks in some parts of the country 
capable of producing most excellent butter 
damage this product. Overworking, alluded to 
in the April number, is a not uncommon fault. 
Poor salt spoils much butter. There is no better 
salt in the world than that which may be made 
at Syracuse, N. Y. Professor Johnson says of 
it (See American Agricultural Annual, 1868): 
“The purest salt made in this or any country, 
that the writer is acquainted with, came some 
years ago from Syracuse, N. Y., when the in- 
genious processes of Dr. Goessmann were then 
employed. If, as we suppose, the same proc- 
esses are in use now, the ‘Onondaga Factory 
Filled Salt’ must take rank second to none,” ete. 
Nevertheless, there is a lack of uniformity in 
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salt bearing this brand, and it can be used only 
with extreme caution. Pure salt must be per- 
fectly white, odorless, and free from bitterness ; 
it must dissolve in cold water without leaving 
any sediment or making a froth or scum, and 
the brine should be as limpid as pure spring wa- 
ter, and possess no taste but that ofsaltness. A 
little dry salt laid upon paper should remain ap- 
parently dry in the ordinary living rooms of a 
family. The best Liverpool Salt will stand these 
tests, of which “ Ashton’s Factory Filled” has 
the highest fame and price, but is probably no 
better than other good brands. Butter ought 
never to be made in a hurry. Deliberation 
enough to have every thing just right is the sal- 
vation of many a churning. Taking the tem- 
perature of the cream by a thermometer is 
poohed at by many good butter makers, but it 
is best for most people to have no guess-work, 
and to see that the cream has a temperature of 
62°, or alittle higher, but not 65°, The heat 
increases during churning, and by the time the 
butter comes is usually high enough (between 
66° and 70°) to promote the gathering of the 
butter; otherwise,—that is, if the butter is hard 
and granular,—the addition of a little warm wa- 
ter dashed in while churning will effect the object. 
Risk attends the common practice of half work- 
ing butter, oversalting, and setting it aside to be 
thoroughly worked the next day. Parts of the 
butter are likely to whiten, and no amount of 
working will then prevent a streaky, marbled 
look before the butter is spoiled by being over- 
worked. The buttermilk ought to be almost all 
worked out, the butter salted, and, after stand- 
ing ashort time, worked again. This secures 
a uniform salting, and though the butter will 
need working the next day, it will never be 
found streaked. Buttermilk contains some 
cream and casein in solution. Simple working 
causes the removal of these substances with the 
buttermilk. Washing removes all very com- 
pletely, but also abstracts a notable part of the 
flavor. Salt aids greatly in the removal of the 
buttermilk, that is, water; but the most import- 
ant part of the buttermilk, the casein, is chiefly 
left behind. Therefore, to make butter which 
will be of fine flavor, and will keep, it is usually 
necessary to wash it after working out most of 
the buttermilk,—the butter-maker realizing that 
the use of water is an undesirable necessity. 
After this, it may be salted, and after standing, 
worked. Most of the water being removed, it 
is re-salted if necessary, and left with only salt 
enough to make a strong brine with the little 
water that remains. There is always room for 
the exercise of great discretion in working just 
enough, in washing, and salting, and stopping. 
Fine butter is truly a work of consummate art. 


Experiments in Feeding Cotswold-Merino 

Sheep. 

BBS nade 
Dr. M. Miles, Professor of Agriculture in the 
Mich. Agricultural Cojlege, has made some ex- 
periments in feeding sheep with clover and 
- Timothy hay, Swede turnips, and Indian corn. 
On the 2d of November, 1867, eight grade 
Cotswold lambs, the produce of a thoroughbred 
Cotswold ram and common Merino ewe, were 
placed in four pens,two in each pen, The 
* sheep in all the pens were allowed all the 
clover-Timothy hay they would eat. It was 
cut into chaff, weighed out to the sheep, and 
any that they did not eat was taken out of the 
troughs, weighed, and deducted, In addition 
to this food, Pens 1 and 2 had sliced Swede 
turnips and corn, Pen 3 had nothing but corn 








and hay, and Pen 4 iad Swede turnips and hay. 

When the experiment commenced, (Nov. 2) 
the sheep were from 51|2 to 6’|z months old, and 
averaged 86 poundseach. This in itself is an 
interesting fact. It shows how easily we can 
supply any demand that may exist for good 
lambs or good mutton. All we have to do is 
to use a thoroughbred ram of some of the mut- 
ton breeds of sheep. The experiment lasted 
thirty weeks. The average weight of the sheep 
at the commencement of the experiment and at 
the conclusion was as follows: 




















Average| Average} Gain of | 
weight | weight | each 
PY fod. | of me of Sheep| Sheepin| Gain 
of Sood. Nov. 2. | May 2 | 30 weeks. per week, 
Pen 1.|{ Comm, Hay, | 87% Ibs. | 95 Ibs. 7¢ Ibs. 0.24 
Pen 2. |§ Com. Hay, |, « lig | sig | 115 
Pens. |} Cop and | sey « |1s5y “ | 49% | 1.64 
Pen 4. Roots sand | eax « | 99% « har “|” 0.49 








One of the objects of the experiment doubt- 
less was to ascertain the feeding value of roots 
as compared with corn. Taking the results as 
they stand above, there would seem to be little 
advantage in feeding roots in this climate. The 
sheep with corn and hay alone gained half a 
pound a week more than those with corn, hay, 
and roots. The explanation of this fact is sim- 
ply this. The sheep in Pen 2 were restricted to 
a quantity of roots and corn supposed to be 
equal in nutriment to the amount of corn fed to 
Pen 3. The result shows that the value of roots 
Was not equal to the estimate. So far, so good. 
It remains to ascertain the value of roots when 
fed in addition to a full allowance of grain. If 
Pen 2 had received as much corn as Pen 8, and 
all the roots and hay they would eat in addi- 
tion, we should probably have had different 
results. The point in feeding is, to get animals 
to eat and digest as much food as possible. 

The sheep were weighed each week, and we 
can therefore compare the results at different 
periods. Dividing the experiment into three 
periods, of ten weeks each, we have the follow- 
ing interesting results: 

Food consumed per head ver week during the 1st 10 weeks. 
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During the first ten weeks, the only sheep 
that did well were those in Pen 8, which were 
allowed 2'|2 Ibs. of corn a week extra instead 
of 13 lbs. of roots. They also ate a little more 
hay. Years ago, John Johnston gave it as his 
opinion that, in wintering sheep on straw and 
corn, or oil-cake, the sheep would eat as much 
or more straw when allowed grain than when fed 
on straw alone. During the first ten weeks, it 
is evident that, with the exception of Pen 8, the 
sheep scarcely ate food enough to sustain the 
vital functions, and consequently gained little 
or nothing, while some actually lost weight. 

During the next ten weeks, Pen 3 was allowed 
more corn, and the sheep also ate more hay, 
and consequently gained rapidly—nearly 2 Ibs. 
per head per week. In Pen 2 the sheep also 
ate more than they did during the first ten 
weeks, and they also gained rapidly. In Pen 1 





ose <i ————— 
“thi sheep ate little ant pererr lttle—onty 1, 
Ibs. in twenty weeks. 

During the next ten weeks we have the same 
general result. Pen 3 had over 1 Ib. of corn to 
each sheep a day, and probably this was all 
that they could digest, as the consumption of 
hay fell off a little. A few roots might have 
aided digestion, and given a ere gain, But, 
as it is, the gain is large—over 2 lbs. per week. 

In explanation of the fact that Pen 1 did not 
gain as much as Pen 2, though both had the 
same allowance of food, Professor Miles states 
that one of the sheep did not do well, and ac. 
tually lost 20 lbs. in weight during the experi. 
ment. Even this fact is not without interest, 
It shows that farmers should not only provide 
their fattening animals with abundance of food, 
but that they should also secure animals that 
will eat zt, and the best way to secure this is to 
breed from stock that has never been staryed, 


1 rt 2 ee 
Working Bulls. 





As we keep our bulls in this country, there is 
a vast amount of power that runs to waste 
which would be very willingly laid out. We 
might severely tax the strength and endurance 
of any bull, not otherwise overworked, and he 
would be the better for it—a surer stock-getter, 
and asire of finer animals; and besides, which is 
after all the greatest advantage, we should thus 
be able to keep bulls until they are really aged, 
We need hardly argue the question, if a rea- 
sonable amount of labor is an advantage to 
the bull. It is a recognized fact, that a due 
amount of exercise is essential to the highest 
wellbeing of all animals, and especially those 
used for breeding. If this exercise be taken in 
hard labor, provided it be not excessive, the ex- 
perience of thousands of horse owners, and of 
many bull owners, in this and other Jands, 
shows it to be entirely beneficial. The farmer, 
then, is doubly the gainer. He has the labor of 
the animal, and the bull is better for it. Few 
farmers keep more than one bull, and hence it is 
that they are not more in the habit of working 
them. A bull may be worked alone with a 
suitable harness in a cart or wagon, and before 
the plow, harrow, or stone-boat. He is deliber- 
ate in his movements, but powerful, and a sin- 
gle bull will often do as much plowing as a pair 
of cattle. We have seen a bull turn a 12-inch 
furrow eight inches deep in sod with perfect 
ease, and walk as quickly as a “smart” pair of 
oxen. He must be put early in training, taught 
to be guided by lines attached to the nose ring, 
and put early at such Jabor as he can do. We 
do not place the bull or any of his kindred 
high in the scale of intelligence, but very high 
in a seale of animals with which habit becomes 
second nature. Cattle are not very easily taught, 
but when taught, may be relied upon. Bulls 
are usually dangerous, because so little exer- 
cised, and never fairly subjugated. To sub-jugate 
a bull, he must emphatically be brought under 
the yoke. There is a great difference in the dis- 
position of bulls, and while we advise no one 
under any circumstances to trust a bull beyond 
immediate control, we fully believe that nine- 
tenths of the young bulls in the country, if put 
to work, would be docile and useful, and might 
be kept for ten or fifteen years, greatly to the 
improvement of our stock. The animals in the 
engraving on our cover are from a photograph 
of a pair of twins of Mr. J. P. Swain’s high- 
blooded Jerseys, broken and driven with reins 
by hisson, They are two-year-olds, very docile, 
and so near alike that few can tell them apart. 
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Ducks as Profitable Poultry. 
ae 

If farmers or others are situated so as to be 
able to give ducks proper attention, even our 
common mongrel varieties may be made the 
source of great profit. Next to the pigs, there 
are no animals on the farm which will dispose 
more rapidly of a 
quantity of feed, or 
show by rapid 
growth that it is bet- 
ter digested. In fact, 
we presume that 
were weights care- 
fully taken, it might 
be shown that ducks 
would convert a 
given quantity of 
grain and grass in- : 
to meat in a shorter * 
time than even pigs, ° 
and very likely they 
would beat the 
swine, both in time * 
and quantity of 
meat. Weshould be 
glad to record some 
careful experiments 
bearing upon this 
point. In selecting 
varieties for profit in 
eggs and flesh, tio 
breeds present them- 
selves which are de- 
cidedly superior to all others, and between 
which there is little choice. These are the 
Rouen and the Aylesbury. Both are of the 
Jargest size, and both good layers, setters, and 


mothers, though the Aylesbury is claimed to | 


be less awkward and clumsy. This claim, we 
think, is founded more upon the fact that it 
ordinarily weighs «a little less, than upon any 


positive graces. There is a well-founded claim 





also in favor of the Avlesburys, that»they are | 


earlier and Jonger 
layers. This is dis- 
puted by some of 
the champions of the 
Rouens, and there 
is probably -really 
much Jess difference 
between the choice 
specimens of the two 
breeds than between 
different birds in 
the same duck yard. 

The Wild Mallard & 
(Anas bochas), is& 
probably familiar to 4 
almost all of our 
readers, either in its 
wild state, or in the 
market. This fine 
bird is regarded as 
the parent of all the 
varieties of the com- 


mon duck. The = 
plumage o the (“*,- = 
Aylesbury is perfect- “4 he ; 


ly white, while the - 
colors of the Rouen 

correspond in both ducks and drakes with 
those of the Mallard. These colors, it may be 
noticed, are the most usual among our com- 
mon ducks, from which the Rouens apparently 
differ chiefly in size ; they are, however, a dis- 


tinct breed, the more subtle characteristics of 


which must be closely adhered to in successful 
breeding. One of their most useful peculiari- 





ties is, that the ducks approach the drakes in size 
more nearly than in any other variety. The 
general form of the Rouens is long, and deep, 
and broad. They are broad backed and broad 
breasted. The legs are short, the thighs thick, 
and set wide apart. The skin of the abdomen 
is loose, and often hangs in a fold, like a boat’s 





TRIO ROUEN DUCKS. 


keel; and it is probably this lack of support 
from the skin that causes the tendency in over 
fat birds to become “ down behind,” that is, to 
have the abdomen hang down, and drag upon 
the ground. The bill of the drake is long, (the 


longer, the better), broad, rather wider at the 
tip than at the base, and nearly straight from the 
crown of the head tothe tip; it is- greenish 
yellow, without other color except the black 
The head is long, fine, and 


“bean” at the tip. 
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TRIO AYLESBURY DUCKS. 


green; the eye, dark hazel. The neck is long 
and slender, green, like the head, and having a 
clear, narrow ring of white nearly encircling 
the neck, from the throat backward. The legs 
and feet are orange colored, with a tinge of 
brown.—The duck’s bill is brownish orange, 
with a dark blotch on the upper part. There 
are two pale brown stripes from the sides of the 











bill, past the eye, and a distinct “ ribbon mark” 
of purple, edged with white, on the wings. The 
plumage, is generally distinctly pencilled — 
rich dark brown upon a grayish brown ground; 
on the back and tail coverts, the colors shade 
into light brown, marked with greenish brown. 
The legs are orange, or brownish orange. The 
general form of the 
Aylesburys is simi- 
lar to the Rouens, 
but more delicate, 
especially about the 
heads and necks, 
The plumage is pure 
white throughout— 
the snowier, the bet- 
ter. The bill is long, 
broad, straight from 
the top of the head 
to the tip of the bill 
of a delicate flesh 
color, free from spots 
of any kind. The legs 
are bright orange. 
Ducks begin to lay 

in winter or. spring, 
as soon as _~ the 
weather moderates, 
<-—~ and, if well fed and 
=—-— housed, they rarely 
fail to lay an egg a 
ter g day, until near the 

end of their season, 

for two or three 

months, or even longer. Duck eggs must be 
carefully handled, or they will not hatch; 
and though ducks are careful and good set- 
ters, they are not so easily managed as moth- 
ers as are hens; hence it is usually best to set 
the eggs under hens. The young: should he 
kept in a close, dry pen, with a dish of water 
not large enough for them to wet themselves in 
at first, for which a tub or trough is afterwards 
substituted. They eat any coarse meal wet up; 
crushed oats and 
barley are excellent. 
They need some 
green food, and are 
benefited by fresh 
meat in small quan- 
tities. As soon as 
they are fledged, the 
hen may be remov- 
ed, and the ducks 
given their liberty ; 
\ when in marshes or 
ponds, they will pick 

#7 up nearly as much 
Sexe. food as they need,un- 
less they are forced 
for early marketing. 
~ They bring about 
~ the same price as 
chickens, and are 
usually fit for market 
much earlier. Duck 
aS eges bring a good 
— price, selling at 5 
: cents each when hens 
eggs are worth 3, and 

are well worth the 

difference. With many persons, they are a fa- 
vorite article of food simply boiled, and in cook- 
ery they go much farther than hens’ eggs. Tho 
slight difference in flavor is observed by few, 
and while that of duck eggs is- esteemed by 
many, it is, so far as we know, disagreeable to 
none. The colorof duck eggs varies from bright 
blue to white, but the smooth alabaster texture 
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of the shell is invariable and very peculiar. 

The birds from which the above engravings 
were made, received prizes at the show of the 
N. Y. State Poultry Society in March last. 
The Rouens were bred and exhibited by Ben- 
jamin Haines, of Elizabeth, New Jersey, and 
the Aylesburys by Geo. H. Warner, of New 
York Mills, N. Y., President of the Society. 


GRINDING AND CookIne Foop ror Hocs.— 
Mr. F. T. Fisher, of Nashville, proposes to put 
up a small steam-engine to grind corn for hogs, 
and asks how he may make the same boiler 
cook the meal, amounting to 25 or 30 bushels at 
atime. Six or eight pork barrels should be 
placed near the boiler, and two-thirds filled 
with water, Connect an India rubber hose at 
one end to a faucet in the boiler, and having an 
iron nozzle on the other end, which leads to 
the bottom of a barrel; turn on the steam at 
full head. As soon as the water boils, meal 
should be stirred in until the mass is very thick. 
Cover the barrel, and leave it for some hours 
to cook. When cold, cut out the mush with a 
spade. While the first barrel is receiving its 
meal, the water in the second is being cooked, 
and soon. By continuing to discharge steam 
into the barrel while the meal is being stirred 
in, the cooking will be a little more complete. 


a+ et 6 1 
Walks and Talks on the Farm—No. 66. 


ae 
The brethren in Ohio seem to be somewhat 
excited about my remarks in regard to the corn 
crop which received the prize for 1868. One of 
the most influential members of the Ohio State 
Board of Agriculture writes to the Agriculturist 
Yas follows; “In your last number the state- 
ment is made that Ohio paid a premium ona 
crop of corn for 1868 that produced only fifty- 
one bushels per acre. I cannot imagine how 
the writer of Walks and Talks was so misin- 
formed. The truth of the case is, that the thir- 
teen and a half acres upon which the premium 
was paid produced 1,213 bushels of corn, mak- 
ing about ninety bushels per acre.” 


This is all yery true. But what I said was, 
that the field of a little over thirteen and a half 
acres produced only “ fifty-one bushels of shelled 
corn per acre.” Mr. Barras’ statement was that 
the field of thirteen acres and eighty-eight rods 
produced 1,213 baskets of corn, that is, of ears ; 
and that cach basket of ears gave thirty-four 
pounds of shelled corn; so that the thirteen and 
a half acres produced 41,242 pounds of corn, 
which, at sixty pounds per bushel, is 68729] soth 
bushels of shelled corn, or a little less than 
fifty-one bushels per acre. 

Mr. Barras further states,in a letter to the 
Country Gentleman, that he thinks five acres 
might have been selected from the field that 
would have “averaged eighty bushels shelled 
corn” per acre. From this it is evident that 
the whole field did not yield ninety bushels of 
shelled corn per acre. And it is equally evident 
that if the thirteen and a half acres yielded 
only 687 bushels, and five acres of the field 
yielded 400 bushels, the other eight and a half 
acres yielded only 287 bushels, or less than 
thirty-four bushels per acre. And this, mark 
you, as I said before, is the Premium Corn Crop 
of the great State of Ohio for the year of 
grace, 1868! ie 

It may be considered unkind in me to take 
Mr. Barras’ own figures, and from them show 
that eight and a half acres of the premium field 

of corn yielded only thirty-four bushels of 








shelled corn per acre. But my object is simply 
to show that, while the rich Jands of the West 
occasionally produce Jarge crops, yet it will 
generally be found that there are often a good 
many acres on the farm that produce only very 
moderate crops. And the test of good farming 
is not a large crop on one or two acres, but a 
high general average. And this is the weak 
point in our farming,—not only in Ohio and in 
this State, but throughout the country. Our 
averages are exceedingly low. In a national 
point of view, and in the present condition of 
our finances, this is rather an alarming fact; 
but to you and me, and to all others who are 
trying to farm better, and are willing to invest 
all the capital we can command in underdrain- 
ing and other permanent improvements, it is 
encouraging rather than otherwise, Ifit wasa 
fact that the land of the West (wherever that 
may be) would produce large crops with little 
labor or expense, we might well hesitate before 
investing largely in draining, getting out stones, 
and other improvements. But it is not true, 
and I wish every farmer in the United States 
understood it. There are millions of acres of 
very rich Jand at the West. But is it not a fact 
that on almost every farm there are parts of 
the fields that are poor, or’ wet, or weedy, or 
something, where the crops hardly pay for har- 
vesting. ? And that while a few acres may pro- 
duce large crops with little labor, the yield on 
the poor spots is so small that the Joss on the 
latter makes a serious hole in the profits of the 
former? At any rate, this is the case on my 
farm, and so far as my observation extends, 
nine-tenths of all our farming jJand, East, West, 
North and South, is in similar condition. If 
there is a single hundred-acre farm on this con- 
tinent, or any other, that has never received any 
thing more than common treatment, and on 
which every acre produces good crops, I would 
like to know where it is. I am satisfied that 
there is, naturally, no such farm in the world, 
outside of the garden of Eden. And I am 
equally satisfied that there are few farms that 
cannot be made such by a proper system of 
agriculture. But so long as a man thinks he 
can find a farm that does not need draining, or 
manuring, or any particular effort to kill weeds, 
he will make but a sorry farmer. Such a man 
called on me the other day, and he was actually 
angry because I was cutting so many ditches, 
He evidently thought that if my Jand need- 
ed draining, his land would also have to be 
drained; and he seemed to think that in some 
way I courted the necessity! He believed in 
Nature, and thought the good Dame would be 
angry because I was not willing to wait until 
midsummer for the Jand to dry. I presume he 
thinks the reason why a common seedling ap- 
ple is not as good asa Northern Spy is owing 
to the nurseryman. But the truth is, that Na- 
ture will help us if we will help ourselves; but 
if we leave all the work to her alone, she will 
turn against us, The time is come when this 
matter should be understood. American farm- 
ers work hard enough, and, taking one year with 
another, raise crops enough, but they do not re- 
alize enough profit. And the trouble is not 
altogether in the high price of labor, and the 
low price of our products. It is due ina good 
degree to using our labor and skill in a wrong 
direction. We too generally keep plowing and 
sowing the same old fields without any effort at 
improvement. I have known one of the best 
and oldest farmers in this neighborhood sow 
oats with places in the field so wet that he had 
to jump on to the drag and let the horses splash 
through the water to the dry land on the other 


‘els. 





side. Of course he lost his seed, and the labor 
of plowing, harrowing, and reaping. And aa 
is the case year after year, and it will never be 
any better. The trouble is not in the season, 
but in the want of a little draining, When I 
bought this farm, there were ten acres of Wheat 
sown. It yielded one hundred and fifty bushels 
or fifteen bushels per acre. Five acres Was.on 
low, wet land, and five acres on dry, rollin 
land. The former produced not over fiye bude 
els per acre, and the latter twenty-five bushels 
The average yield was fair, and the wheat sold 
at a good price; and if I paid nothing for Jy. 
bor, and worked harder, and lived more eco- 
nomically than a common laborer, I could man- 
age to get along pretty well with such crops, 
But I can hardly believe that a kind Providence 
put that five acres of wet land there where ] 
must spend more labor in plowing and working 
it than the adjoining dry land in order to reduce 
my profits to the lowest point at which it jg 
possible for a man to live. 

The profit from the whole field was probably 
$10 an acre. But how was it attained? Say 

5 acres, 25 bushels PEF ACC... 0... sees esse eee, $250 


PMO OAS SO? | Seah ahaa aes ae 50 
5 acres, plowing, seed, harvesting, etc. ...$100 “ 
“ “ “ee “ “ec : 100 $200 
BrORG sos 5523. $100 


In other words, I made $150 from one five 
acres, and lost $50 from the other five. And 
this is a sample of thousands and tens of thou: 
sands of farms. Part of the land in a field pro- 
duces a good crop, and would, if separate, af. 
ford good profits, while the other parts produce 
poor crops, and involve actual loss, And the 
land is so situated that it cannot be given away, 
or allowed to remain in grass or timber. It 
must be worked with the rest, and it reduces 
our profits to 2 minimum, 

This, it may be said, is an extreme case. I] 
think not. The wheat crop of this county, 
which is one of the best in the State, certainly 
does not average over fifteen bushels per acre, 
and if half the Jand produces tweaty-five bush- 
els, the other half must produce only five bush- 
The average in Ohio for 1867 was a little 
over thirteen bushels, and in 1866 only four and 
three-quarter bushels per acre. And yet Ohio 
is probably one of the very best agricultural 
States in the Union. There is something wrong, 
and it is time we inquired into the matter. 

I have received several letters in regard to 
my remarks about putting the lines round the 
back in plowing, and all of the writers urge 
me to try the “single line” system, as adopted 
at the West and South, and also to usc left- 
handed plows. Ihave no doubt that this meth- 
od is much superior to ours,and I would give 
one-third more for a horse so trained, than for 
one needing to be pulled round by the line. 
But the trouble is, our seasons are so short, and 
it is so important to get the work done rapidly, 
that I am glad to let the men follow the old, 
beaten track, rather than to run any risk of de- 
lay, even by a change for the better. 

To illustrate: when I first commenced farm- 
ing, I got, at John Johnston’s recommendation, 
four new Remington steel plows. Two of my 
new men liked them, but the two old hands, 
that had been on the farm for some years, were 
not to be persuaded that such light, highly 
polished, dainty looking things could stand 
rough work. They might do for amateurs, but 
they “guessed they would not answer on this 
farm.” And I actually had to buy some of 
the old, clumsy cast-iron concerns, that they 
had been accustomed to, before I could get my 
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work done. I have no doubt that one plowing 
with the steel plows is equal to two with the 
old dirt-rooters that pushed over four or five 
inches of soil, and required more team than the 
pright little steel plows did when running half 
as deep again, But it was no use. Those steel 
plows have been knocked around for five years, 
and were used only when we got out of points 
for the cast-iron ones. But slowly and steadily 
they worked their way to favor, and now every 
man oa the farm wants a steel plow, and I was 
obliged to order a new one this spring, although 
we have half a dozen or more cast-iron ones. 
The prejudice of not a few farmers and a good 
many farm men is something stupendous. Even 
the Deacon thinks the steel plow cannot run as 
steadily in dry land as a cast-iron one of the 
game form, because the dirt slips off so smooth- 
ly from the mould-board, while in the cast-iron 
one the furrow-slice adheres to the mould- 
poard, and keeps the plow in its place. } There 
is, of course, nothing in this; but even if there 
was, four-fifths of allour plowing is done while 
the ground is moist, and a steel plow will do 
good work when the soil is so wet that a cast- 
iron one would clog. For my part, I am satis- 
fied that the “coming plows” will be made of 
steel. Not only are they lighter, and stronger, 
easier on the team, and do better work, but the 
saving of points alone will soon pay the cost of 
theplow. A blacksmith can sharpen a steel point 
ina few minutes, and can give it less or more 
« bite,” according to the nature of the ground. 








draining and good tillage. A year’s fallow, on 
such land, if thorough, will do more good than 
plowing under a year’s growth of any crop. On 
a calcareous loam, deficient in organic matter, 
plowing under clover has an exceedingly bene- 
ficial effect, and the effect is obtained at least a 
year sooner than if the crop was made into hay 
and the manure obtained from it returned. 
But with good mowing machines, rakes, and 
unloading forks, that enable us to make hay at 
half what it formerly cost, and with the present 
and prospective high price of beef, butter, and 
cheese, it seems a “shame” to plow under 
good clover hay. 

A subscriber to the Agriculturist, at Tipton, 
Ind., writes: “In your April Walks and Talks 
you mention the fact that you commenced a 
ditch, but for want of sufficient fall, abandoned 
it. What is the least fall per rod at which tile 
drains will work well? We have a level coun- 
try, and many persons are afraid of tile on ac- 
count of the fall..—An experienced English 
drainer says a properly Jaid underdrain will 
work well with a fall of one inch in seven 
hundred feet. The way I cut drains on low, 
level land, is to commence at the main ditch or 
stream, dam it up a couple of inches, and cut 
the drains so that a quarter of an inch or so of 
water will follow the ditches. This cannot be 
done properly without the long-handled narrow 
scoop, described in the Agricultural Annual for 


| 1867, but with it a drain can be cut as smooth 


Our gang plows must also be made of stecl | 
before they will really be the useful implements | 
they are calculated to become, and no cultivator | 


that is not made of steel should ever be used. 
And so of Shares’ Harrow, so-called. It would 
ve an exceedingly affective implement for coy- 


cring seed on sod land, if the teeth were made of | 


steel. And who that has ever used a good 
steel garden rake can doubt, that if the teeth of 
our ordinary harrows were made of steel, bright 
and sharp, they would do vastly better work ? 
I hope some worthy American inventor will yet 
make his fortune out of a good steel-toothed 
harrow; our common harrows are not harrows 
at all. They are only “Crags.” They are the 
poorest and least improved implement now used. 

A farmer in Iowa writes to know what is the 
value of Hungarian grass, to plow under when 
in blossom, as a manure, as compared with 
clover, which is not a sure crop with him. And 
another farmer in Lilinois asks the same question 
in regard to timothy and red-top. None of the 
“grasses,” such as wheat, barley, oats, Indian 
corn, timothy, red-top, etc., are more than half 
as good, except for weight, as clover, to plow 
under for manure. Peas would be far better. 
If the clover fuils because the land is wet, noth- 
ing will do it any good except draining. If it 
fails because the land is mucky, there is no need 
of plowing under any kind of crop. The soil 
contains already an abundance of organic mat- 
ter, and this is all that we gain by plowing un- 
der crops, Not a particle of mineral matter is 
added to the soil. Good tillage, by exposing 
the soil to the atmosphere, and favoring decom- 


position, will develop the plant-food, of which | 


there is undoubtedly an abundance now lying 
dormant in the soil. Draining and good culture 
are all that such soils need to make them very 
productive. And then by stocking down with 
good grasses, and pasturing them half the time, 
their fertility may be maintained, and in fact 
increased. Of course, all the manure that can 
be made on the farm should be saved and 
applied. The basis of the improvement is 








and true asa planed board. When the ditch is 
finished, take away the dam, and lay the tile; 
put no stones or straw on top, but shovel in the 
dirt, taking care that it does not get into the 


| joints, and I will guarantee that the drain will 
| work well. 


I think there can be no doubt that 
a drain Jaid in this way, with two-inch tile, 
twenty-five or thirty rods long, would work 
well; as, if the tiles are full of water at the 
upper end, and there is a free outlet below, 
there is an actual fall of two inches in the tiles 
themselves, supposing them to be laid on a dead 
level. Furthermore, I have drains laid with 
very little fall, that frequently discharge into a 
stream in which the water is a foot above the 
tiles, and yet the drains are perfectly effective. 
If the drains are three feet deep, we get in this 
case two feet of drainage, and the water in the 
other foot below is constantly changing, which 
prevents all injury from stagnation, The fact 
is, there is vastly Jess trouble about draining 
than most people imagine. It is almost impos- 
sible to lay the tiles so that they will not work, 
provided they have a free outlet or discharge 
into a running stream. Of course it is unwise 
not to lay the tiles with great care, but it is 
nevertheless a fact that, on my farm, I have 
had drains laid when the water in the ditches 
was over the tiles, and when I certainly feared 
the mud would stop them up, and yet, so far, 
every drain works well, and I see no reason to 
doubt that they will work just as well for ail 
coming time. If the water is running freely 
through the tiles when the dirt is thrown on to 
them, there is no danger, so far as my experi- 
ence goes, of their ever filling up. Even in 
quicksand I should apprehend no trouble pro- 
vided the drains are sufficiently numerous to 
dry the land completely. If they once carry off 
all the water without filling up, there is no 
farther danger. It is the excess of water in the 
land when the drains are first cut that causes 
the trouble. When the drains once get fairly 
at work, there will never be so much water 
again, and consequently very little danger of 
the sand washing into the tiles, 





I am going to ask Mr. Judd to come and see 
my farm again this summer, and I think he will 
find no wild mustard in the field that I summer- 
fallowed for barley. So far, the system more 
than comes up to my expectations, and I intend 
to fallow thirty acres this summer and autumn 
for barley. There are a good many stones in 
the field, and I feel satisfied they will never be 
got outin the ordinary course of farming. Tak: 
this spring, for instance: the season was so Jatc, 
and we were necessarily in such a hurry in plow- 
ing for spring crops, that the thought of stopping 
to get out a stone seemed little less than mad- 
ness. But faliow for barley, and then as soon 
as you are through sowing winter wheat, plow 
the fallow, and make a business of getting out 
every stone that the plow strikes, My barley 
fallow has given rise to considerable comment. 
One of the wealthiest farmers in the neighbor- 
hood one day asked, “ What are you going to 
do with that ficld?” “I am fallowing it for 
barley.” ‘* Well,” he replied, “it may pay you, 
but it would not pay mé. J cannot afford to 
wait so long for a crop.” ‘“ What would you 
have done with the field?” I asked. “Sowed 
it to wheat,” he said. “Very good. Now, if I 
had sowed it to wheat, when should I have 
harvested the crop?” “Next August.” “ Very 
well; and when will the barley be ready to 
harvest?” “Tt won’t pay, any way,” he replied, 
and drove off. I wish the intelligent farmers of 
the country, however, would try the plan. I 
can think of no other system of rotation so well 
calculated to clean the land, and to lessen the 
amount of manual labor, as to allow the land 
to lie exposed to the ameliorating influences of 
the atmosphere for so long a period, without 
dispensing with a crop, In fact, it gives us all 
the advantages of a long fallow without the 
loss of a single crop, and that at a time when 
we have most leisure for working the land. 
There is one thing in which farmers are cer- 
tainly improving. They cultivate their corn 
much more thoroughly thar formerly. The old 
plan here was to cultivate it once both ways, 
and then hoe it. And then, in the course of a 
few weeks, cultivate it again, throwing the soil 
to the hills, and then dress it up with the hoes, 
And this was considered rather extra culture; 
it was what farmers aimed at, and they rather 
congratulated themselves when they could ac- 
complish it. Now, thanks, mainly, as I believe, 
to the teaching of the agricultural press, the 
idea of a certain number, and only a certain 
number, of ‘“cultivatorings” being necessary is 
given up, and the more energetic farmers culti- 
vate as often as there are any weeds to kill, 
and many intelligent and experienced men who 
have tried the plan cultivate once a week or 
ten days, whether there are any weeds or not, 
This constant stirring of the land develops the 
plant-food in the soil, and also keeps it moist, 
and, especially on a rather heavy loam, adds 
from twenty-five to fifty per cent to the crop, 
while the land is in far better condition for the 
subsequent crops of barley, wheat, and clover. 
I believe in “clover and plaster.” I believe in 
making rich manure, and a good deal of it. I 
believe in carefully saving and applying it, and 
also in using artificial manures; and I believe 
in lime and muck, and salt and ashes; but be- 
fore all, and above all, and beyond all, I believe 
in underdraining and thorough cultivation, I 
have no heart to talk about scientific agricul- 
tural questions, although I read nearly all that 
is written on such subjects. The one thing 
that we most need, as farmers, is to be con- 
vinced of the importance and advantage of 
killing weeds and making the land mellow. 
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| Fire Sleds for Winter and Summer. 


—_—~»—_ 


In some parts of the country there is a con- 
stant use made of sleds in summer, and very 
wisely, we think, as we always advocate the 
employment of animal labor to save hand labor 
when it can be done economically. But even if 






Fig. 1.—sTARK CO. SLED. 


bare ground, the sled pattern here presented 
is worthy the attention of farmers now, because 
they may take the leisure and rainy days of the 
present and coming season to have the stuff 
sawed and put together before snow. The plan 
was sent tous by Mr. H. D. Smalley, of Stark 
Co., Ohio, who says it is much in use, and 
very popular among farmers in his vicinity. 
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Fig 
Mr. 8. writes: “It is so easily made that 
any farmer can make it; and I will guarantee 
that after one week’s using it, he will not 
be willing to be without one on his premises. 
The runners are sawed out of sound hickory, 
the crooks coming out of the but of the log, in 
the same manner as stone-boat plank are sawed, 
except that they must have a little more crook, 








Fig. 5.—BOX FOR TOOL-SLED. 
say 6 inches in a length of 10 or 12 feet. Their 
width is 5"|, or 6 inches, and their thickness 2 
or 2"|2 inches; the beams are made of 6 x 6 oak 
scantling. The first beam is set 20 inches from 
the crook, pinned to the runners with inch pins, 
set diagonally and drawing a little, and wedged 
on the under side of the runner. The roller- 
gudgeons enter 3-inch blocks, bolted to the tops 
of the runners with two boltseach. No raves are 
needed. The stake holes are bored slanting 
through the beams, and soas to miss the inside of 
the runners; otherwise they will fill with dirt. 
Advantages :—It is so low, a man using skids 8 
feet long can rollon an ordinary saw-log with a 
handspike, thus saving unhitching and hitching 











his team ; it is not liable to upset when loaded ; 
will not cut in in crossing soft places; when 
there is but little snow, not enough to run an 
ordinary sled, a team can draw a heavy log 
with ease ; it is not so liable to break in cross- 
ing uneven places; and passes over obstructions 
easily. In short, its superiority is so manifest, 
that it needs but a day’s trial to establish it.” 
This sled, of universal, summer 
and winter utility, so to speak, 
leads to the consideration of 

Summer Sleds.—There are a 
multitude of uses to which a 
light sled can be applied 
throughout the year, and the 
additional labor imposed upon 
the horses is very little. We 
give herewith a sketch of a 
tool-sled, or drag, which is an 
improvement upon one the 
writer has in daily use, and not 
’ funlike one described in the Ag- 

riculturist for May, 1866, but 
lighter. It is eight feet long, and three wide. 
The runners are two four by four scantling, or 
other pieces of hard wood, though red cedar 
will do. There is a floor of inch boards, and 
1?|. x 83-inch raves nailed upon these. One-inch 
oak pins are used to fasten the parts together, 
and three or four carriage bolts on each side 
are an additional security. These should pass 

=z through runners,boards, 
and raves, the heads be- 
ing well sunk in the 
runners, and the nuts on 
the top provided with 
washers. The sled is 
drawn by hitching the 
team toa clevis in the 
front, or better to a sort 
of bale—an iron rod, 
bent at a right angle, 
and attached to both 
runners. We transport 
upon such a sled, or 
“boat,” plows and har- 
rows, potatoes for plant- 
ing, fertilizers in bags 
or barrels, and any sim- 


x, 2.—TOOL-SLED OR TOOL-BOAT. ilar things. It is pro- 


vided with four stakes, likea cart. Fig. 3 shows a 
box which fits upon the top of the rave, and is 
held in place by strong cleats, which enter the 
stake staples. This addition converts the tool- 
sled into a very different affair. It is a handy 
thing with which to gather up the stones in a 
mowing lot, to haul compost or manure upon 
plowed ground, for manuring in the hill or 
drill, and to distribute drain tiles along by the 
drains. Without the box, and simply with the 
poles, it may be used for moving fencing stuff, 
bean poles, bog hay, brush, and many other 
bulky things. This tool-boat will be found 
especially useful when men and horses are to 
be gone all day, to carry food and fodder, be- 
sides the tools, and almost any farmer having 
one will make one or two of different sizes. 
a @ 








Doors for Manure Cellars, 





It is very important, when manure is received 
in a cellar directly under the animals, especially 
if there are openings in the floor through which 
much air could pass, that the door by which the 
cellar is shut off from the outer air should be so 
tight as not to admit strong cold drafts. The 
accompanying engravings show how a cart door 
to acellar may be made tight, and yet so light 





ae 
as to be easily managed by one person, Per. 
pendicular swinging doors, owing to their Jig 


bility to sag when made of large size, are objec. 
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Fig. 1.—DOOR TO MANURE CELLAR. 


tionable. In fig. 1 the door is represented ag 
closed. It is made in two parts: a, the upper 
section, is hung on strong hinges from the top 
- of the frame, and 
> swings inwards, 
where it may be fast- 
ened in a horizontal 
position, as shown in 
fig. 2, which’ repre- 
sents a section of the 
same door. The part 
b is a movable low 
door, resting upon a 
chestnut sill, and fit- 
ting tightly into rab- 
bets in the side post. 
The top of 4 and the 
bottom of @ are so 
rabbeted as to form 
a tight joint, and to 
have their surfaces 
flush with each other. When @ is shut down 
against b, it is fastened in its place by a wooden 
button, c. Both halves of the door @ and b 
are secured to the jambs of the door with hooks, 




















Fig. 2.—SECTION OF DOOR. 
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Covers for Wells. 


—__)>— 


The water of our wells is often contaminated 
by dead animals, such as mice, moles, toads, 
ete., falling into it. This may be, in a great 
measure, if not totally, prevented, by a good curb 
set upon a stone or cement base. A more con- 
stant source of impurity, though not so disagree- 
able, is the falling in of leaves and such things, 
together with the dust and small particles of 
grass, wood, seeds, and insects. This can only 
be prevented by a cover, which, if it must be 
lifted by the hand, gives so much additional 
trouble to the persons who draw the water 
that they are apt to fasten it open, and it is al- 
most never closed. To obviate this trouble 
several plans have been proposed. One of the 
simplest is that herewith figured. It is a slight 
modification of a plan sent to the American 
Agriculturist by Mr. V. Devinny, of Denver, 
Colorado Territory, and applicable to any well 
from which water is drawn by the bucket. It 
consists of a light cover made of matched half 
or three-quarter inch stuff, fastened to a four by 
four cross-piece at the back part of the well- 
curb. This cross-piece has a gudgeon of oak 
or iron in one end, and the other end is cylin 
drical and grooved to run in a bearing upon the 
sill of the well-curb, and extending through it, 
(some of the boards of which are removed in 
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the engraving). Outside the curb, and attached 
by a leathern strap or bit of chain to the end of 
the cross-piece, as shown, is a treadle, which 
works up and down ina box. One end of this 
rests upon a pin or cleat in the end of the box, 
or is hinged upon it. When any one wishes to 


draw water, he puts one foot on the treadle, 
and bearing his weight upon it, the cover rises, 
and he can raise the bucket; removing his foot, 
the lid falls of its own accord, provided some 


la » 





PEON Pa J 2, we 
A COVERED CURB FOR WELLS. 

contrivance, like a lath naiJed between the rear 
posts of the curb, prevents its passing the cen- 
tre. The cover is made without the slot to re- 
ceive the rope, only having a notch to “ gather” 
it. With the slot, such a cover is perfectly 
applicable to wells that are worked with the 
old-fashioned sweep and pole. 

SS 
Farmers and Their Hired Men. 
eigen 

Probably the difference between farming and 
almost all other kinds of business is more dis- 
tinctly marked in the relation existing between 
the employer and his laborers than in any other 
way; and while we fully appreciate the kindly 
relations which grow out of the friendly com- 
panionship of isolated residence in the country, 
and of employment at the same work, we have 
been sometimes inclined to think that if a shade 
more, not of superiority, but of authority, were 
made to mark the difference between the mas- 
ter and the man, farming might become a more 
systematic and more satisfactory business. In 
saying this, we would by no means imply an 
approval of superciliousness of demeanor, of 
unkind treatment or manner, or of any lessen- 
ing of the most friendly relations between two 
classes of people, who gencrally, except for the 
simple fact that one is the employer and the 
other the employed, stand on the same level of 
education and intelligence. We only mean that 
no work can be successful that is not system- 
atic. No system can be carried out in which 
there is not one head, responsible for the work- 
ing of all subordinates, and for the conforming 
of all parts to the requirements of the whole. 

There isa great deal of humbug in the mat- 
ter of the giving of orders to farm laborers. 
The fact exists that the farmer is an employer, 
and_the laborer an employé. He is employed 
to do certain things, and to do them when and 
as he is told to. If he fails in this respect, he 





is, or deserves to be, dismissed from the service. 
He understands this perfectly well, and so does 
the farmer, and it is simple nonsense to convey 
orders in the honied phrases,—“ Suppose you 
feed the oxen,” or, “ You may hoe corn awhile 
to-day, if you have a mind to.” If it is the 
man’s business to feed the oxen, it is the mas- 
ter’s business to tell him to do so; and, it being 
perfectly well understood that the corn is to be 
hoed, and hoed according to orders, there is no 
sense in seeming to leave it to the discretion of 
the workman. An order to do a given piece of 
work is just as much an order when put in one 
form of words as when put in any other; and 
in our view, it implies a lack of good sense on 
the part of the laborer to suppose that he is 
not willing to be told in plain terms,—“ To-day 
you will hoe the corn,” or, “It is time to feed 
the oxen.” If General Grant, had replied to 
Sheridan’s famous communication by saying, 
“You may push things, if you have a mind to,” 
much of the force and formal authority of his 
simple “ Push things!” would have been lost. 

Most of our American farm hands have been 
American soldiers, and they have become thor- 
oughly used to being told what they are to do 
in plain English; and we know from our own 
experience that they would still prefer, in their 
more peaceful occupation, to have all of their 
directions couched in unmistakable, though by 
no means discourteous, language. It may be 
thought that this is a small matter to write an 
article about, but it is not. The manner in 
which authority is exercised over subordinates 
is an infallible indication of its value and effect ; 
and the quiet determination which induces a 
farmer to tell his men in a manly and straight- 
forward way what they are to do, indicates by 
no means that he considers himself better than 
they are, but that his work is being carried on 
according to an established plan, and that his 
plan will be executed with that promptness and 
dispatch which are indispensable to success in 
any walk of life, whether in the army, in the 
work-shop, or on the farm. Men who are 
worth having will prefer to have their instruc- 
tions given to them in a definite form, as in- 
structions, and not as hints; and the most suc- 
cessful farmer, other things being equal, will be 
the one who, in this respect, adopts the course 
that we have indicated. 
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Pigeon Houses. 
—_—_—o-— 

Pigeons are valued both as ornamental 
birds and as furnishing an exceedingly delicate 
article of food. If kept for use, or if reared 
purely for fancy, pigeons must be kept in rooms 
secure from cats, rats, weasels, etc., over the 
stable or some outbuilding. This gives the 





Fig. 1.—RUSTIC PIGEON HOUSE. 


owner access at all times to the birds and, their 
nests. The room is subdivided by lattice- 
work partitions into as many apartments as 
are desirable. When, however, persons do not 
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want to make a business of raising pigeons, and 
desire to keep only one, or possibly two, orna- 





Fig. 2.—LOG@ CABIN PIGEON HOUSE, ~** »! 


mental varieties, it is very well to make the 
houses as well as the birds contribute to the 
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Plan 1.—20 x 20 in. 


ornamentation of the place. We give herewith 
some engravings of simple “ pole houses,” and 





Fig. 3.—SWISs COTTAGE, 
one which may appropriately be set, as exhibit- 
ed, upon aroof. For convenience of examina- 
tions, pigeon houses should have the roofs 
keyed on so as to be lifted off. The roofs 
should have wide, projecting eaves and gable 
ends, to keep out the rain; and the houses 
should be fastened very securely by iron straps, 
shaped like the letter L inverted (7), screwed to 
the bottom of the houses, and to the side of the 
post. The post;should be very smooth for sey- 
eral feet below the top, and painted, to prevent 
vermin getting to the pigeons. Fig. 1 and plan 
1 represent a simple house, 20x20 inches, for a 
single pair of pigeons. This has two brooding 
rooms, and a vestibule or outside room connect- 
ing them. The pigeons will make a nest in one 
room, which is spacious, hatch a pair of young 
ones, and before they are old enough to take 
care of themselves, the hen will make another 
nest in the other room, leaving her mate to take 
care of the squabs, which, by the time the hen 
is broody again, will be set adrift. During the 
warm weather pigeons multiply rapidly, and 
the squabs must be provided for in some way, 
or brought to the table, if the accommodations 
are not more spacious than these we are con- 
sidering. This house, as is also the Log Cabin, 
fig. 2, is constructed of round and half round 
sticks of as nearly a uniform size as possible, 
which, after drying with the bark on, are tacked 
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upon a box made or adapted to the purpose. 
Fig. 3,a Swiss Cottage. This is a good deal 
larger than fig. 1, and will accommodate as 
many pairs of birds as there are distinct apart- 
ments, In plan 2, the four rooms measure 
12x15 inches. No vestibulesare provided, but 
each tenement is big enough for two nests if 
needed. The Swiss Cottage house is more 
elaborate, and will require a skillful hand and 
patience to make it. Each story of the house 
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Plan 38. Plan 4. 


should be made separate. The lower one should 
be at least eight inches high, and the lower 
piazza eight inches wide. The stones upon the 
roof should be wired to the cross-strips. Plans 
8 and 4 represent the lower and upper stories 
respectively; 4,6 or 8 pairs may be accom- 
modated, according to the internal arrangement. 
tt @ 


Plowing with a Single Line. 


—— 

A correspondent of the Agriculturist, former- 
ly a Connecticut farmer, and now cultivating a 
large farm in Virginia, gives the following ac- 
count of the method of driving horses, “from 
ene to six,” with a single line. He says: 
“ Take a stout leather line, one inch and a half 
wide, and say eighteen feet long,—it needs that 
length to harrow,—with a buckle on one end, 
anda loop for the hand on the other. The 
‘Jead bridle’ should have a rein extending 
about a foot back of the hames, with a ring in 
the middle; into the ring buckle the line; take 








it lightly in the left hand, letting it fall on the | 


same side of the horse, step back to the plow, 
and you are ready to start. A steady pull is to 
turn haw, a light, sudden jerk, gee; horses 
soon learn with a little patience and persever- 
ance, so that they can be driven with the utmost 
precision ; and the miserable practice of pulling 
and jerking on the lines, alluded to by the writer 
of ‘ Walks and Talks,’ is well-nigh impossible. 
Besides there is the great advantage of the 
driver always having his right hand for other 
work—holding the plow, clearing his harrow, 
etc. This is all the driving required for a one, 
two, or three-horse plow, or a four or six-horse 
wagon team. In the latter case, the near 
horse of the forward pair is the ‘leader,’ and 
all the others are guided by him; but the ad- 
vantage is more apparent in a three-horse plow 
team than anywhereelse. And here let me say 
that, on any stiff land, three horses makes the 
very best team possible, and almost the only one 
capable of doing a good day’s work, day after 
day; and I believe six horses and two men will 
break more land, and do it better, in two teams, 
than if divided into three, with another hand. 

But to hitch up a three-horse plow team,—l1st, 
have a left-hand plow, arranged with one ‘ trip- 
le-tree,’ one ‘ double-tree,’ and three ‘single- 
trees.’ Put the lead horse in the furrow, and 
hitch him as before described; put on the mid- 
dle horse next, hook his traces, lead him up 
square or even with the other. Have a small 
strap pass under his jaw, from ring to ring of 
his bit; to this attach a long strap, bring it 
back to the double-tree, and fasten it loose 
enough to give him room to pull freely, but not 
so as to rum around the other horse. Then take 
a ‘push stick’ about four fect long, attach one 
end loosely to the left hame ring of the ‘lead 








horse,’ the other to the right ring of the other’s 
bit. Hitch the third or other horse in the same 
way to the middle horse, and you are ready to 
start. The ‘leader,’ walking in the furrow, 
easily guides the other two, and by the help of 
the ‘push sticks’ and coupling straps, he is 
enabled to turn them either gee or haw with ease, 
Left-hand plows work much better with this 
arrangement than right-hand, but both are used. 
Harrowing is done in the same way. I have 
dwelt thus at length on this subject, as I con- 
sider it so important, that I think the papers 
should make an effort to cause its general intro- 
duction in the North and West. And if you 
could get a few of our negroes to train your 
horses, it would be a good thing. I work six 
horses on my farm; all ‘understand the line,’ 
although but one did when I got them. 
plan does not injure them for carriage horses, 
my best plow leader being one of the best and 
easiest driving buggy horses I ever used. Now, 
take a good-tempered, intelligent horse, and the 
same kind of a man, if you have one, tell him 
all about how it is done, set him at work 
with a single-horse plow, and see what progress 
he will make in one day; or else let him train 
him half an hour a day for a week, and then 
put in two, and then three, after your leader is 
trained. When once men and horses become 
accustomed to it, you could not induce either with 
ordinary inducements to go back to the old plan.” 
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Tail-boards of Wagons. 





The article in the April number of the Agri- 
culturist suggesting the use of a chain, perma- 
nently attached at one end, instead of the usual 
rod to secure the tail-boards of wagons, brings 
us several practical and some quite impractical 








suggestions. A. W. Grover, of Oxford Co., Me., 
‘ 
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Fig. 1.—@ROVER'S TAIL-BOARD FASTENER. 


sends a genuine improvement upon the chain 
fastening by suggesting that, “Instead of hav- 
ing the screw bolt permanently attached to thie 
chain, we make a hook on the bolt opposite the 
nut, so that when it is in place, a link of the 
chain may be dropped over it, and the whole 
then drawn snug by the nut. This avoids the 
necessity of taking off the crank nut.” The ar- 
rangement is shown in fig. 1. The next sug- 
gestion comes from Harry H. Negley, of Alle- 
ghany Co., Pa., and is the substitution of a rod 
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Fig. 2.—NEGLEY’S TAIL-BOARD FASTENER. 


attached by a link and bolt permanently to one 
side, and having a hook at the other end, which 
fits into an eye attached to a screw bolt, to be 
drawn up bya crank nut, as in other cases, 
Mr. N.. suggests also the use of a chain instead 
of the rod. The arrangement is shown in fig. 
2, and it has these advantages over the other: 
The rod is cheaper than the chain, and the 
screw bolt will not have to be made square and 
work in a square hole, as the other will, to pre- 
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vent the chain twisting. A small nut in pig 
upon the end of the screw bolt in fie 9 pie 
a Myf 


| slightly riveted, so that the crank nut cannot 


come off. George Smith, of True Co., Ohio 
describes and sketches « plan in common use 
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Fig. 3.—TRUE CO., 0., TAIL-BOARD FASTENER, 


in that section, Tt is shown in fig. 8, and con- 
sists of two "Jo or *|s-inch iron rods attached to 
the sides by links, and forming a long hook and 
eye, Which unite at the middle of the tail-board, 
and are drawn up tight by a screw bolt and 
nut, as in the other cases. This plan, it will be 
observed, is on the same principle as Mr. 
Negley’s, it being quite immaterial to which 
end the screw bolt for tightening is attached, 
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Soiling Cattle. 
aren 

To the average farmer of America, no system 
of the summer feeding of cattle offers so great 
advantages as pasturing on broad acres; yet 
there is a very Jarge number to whom soiling 
(feeding in the stable throughout the entire sum- 
mer) seems to afford the best means for profit- 
ably carrying on their business. There are 
many, also, with whom farming is only an in- 
cidental occupation, who keep two or three 
cows on small places adjoining their village or 
town residences, and whose regular avocation 
is in some other department of industry ; these 
will find great advantage in adopting soiling, 
It is always important to keep the largest pos. 
sible amount of stock on a given area, The 
extent to which the proportion of cattle to 
land may be increased is entirely dependent on 
the value of land, the value of the animal prod- 
uct, and the price of labor. The extent to 
which it is possible that it should be forced is 
sometimes astonishing. Instances are reported, 
in accounts of Flemish agriculture, in which 
seven large-sized milch cows are kept through- 
out the summer season on the produce of a 
single acre. This is enormous; but, while the 
allowance in the case of good land is one cow 
to two acres of pasture, it is easy, on land of 
the same quality, to keep two cows from the 
produce of one acre, the whole being cut and 
fed from the manger. Theadvantage of stimu- 
lating the production of our land up to this lat- 
ter point is, under all suitable circumstances, 
very great; and many of the small farmers of 
the more thickly settled portions of the country 


| would find it much to their advantage to so or- 


ganize their entire establishments, as to depend 
wholly upon soiling for the source of their 
summer feed. Those who are not familiar with 
the practice and results of soiling raise many 
objections against its adoption,—such as, that 


| cattle, deprived of the exercise that pasturing 


gives them, must fall off in health, and that the 
production of milk will be Jess. It is too late 
in the history of agriculture for such objections 
to have weight, for it has been amply demon- 
strated by repeated experiments in this country, 
as wellas by long-continued practice in many 
districts of Europe, that not only is the produe- 
tion of milk greater under the soiling than 
under the pasturing system, but that the animals 
are evidently more comfortable and _ thrifty, are 
less liable to disease, and very much less sub- 
ject to the annoying attacks of certain insects. 
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To abandon entirely the system of pasturing, 
and to adopt soiling in its stead, involves almost 
a revolution of the operations of the farm. In- 
terior fences may be dispensed with, fields 
thrown into better shape, weedy headlands and 
the frequent turning of plow teams avoided, 
and produce obtained more cheaply and much 
more certainly. The amount of manure pro- 
duced is enormously increased, and its quality 
is very much improved, enabling the farmer to 
raise more grain and roots for feeding and for 
sale, But, at the same time, more labor is re- 
quired, and also greater system in the manage- 
ment of the operations of the establishment. 

The increased amount of labor is due, not so 
much directly to the necessity for raising soiling 
crops, and for cutting them, and feeding them 
out, as to the requirements of the larger area of 
Jand devoted to other crops, and the Jarger 
amount of its produce. In all cases where it is 
possible to procure and to feed an additional 
number of men, any system that will allow of 
their profitable employment must be advanta- 
geous. The labor chargeable directly to soiling, 
which may be set down as the constant work of 
one man, and the occasional work of a team for 
every twenty cows, is more than paid for by 
the increased production of manure alone, to 
say nothing of the important advantages of a 
larger yield of milk, and the better condition 
of the herd; while, of course, the work ex- 
pended in cultivating more and richer acres, de- 
voted to the raising of crops for market, or for 
winter feeding, cannot fail to be profitable. 

It would be impossible, within the limits of a 
single article, to discuss in full the manner in 
which soiling should be carried on. It involves 
many items, any one of which requires more 
than passing notice ; and it will be sufficient to 
say here that we are convinced, both from our 
own experience and that of others, that a farm 
of fifty acres of such land as is considered in 
New England to be of first quality, (land which, 
with good manure, good care, and a good sea- 
son, will produce seventy-five bushels of shelled 
corn per acre) may be made to produce the en- 
tire summer and winter food, grain and hay 
included, of fifty amply fed cows. Not that any 
Jand could be made to do this during this year or 
the next, but that in a comparatively few years, 
by forcing production to the highest point, the 
consumption of all produce on the farm, fre- 
quent plowing and cultivation, and the best 
management, it might be raised to such a state 
of fertility, that it would do it. This would im- 
ply the devotion of twenty-five acres to the 
production of summer forage, and twenty-five 
more to the production of hay, grain, corn- 
stalks, and large crops of roots for winter feed- 
ing; and it would require all the land to be in 
sufficiently good condition to produce four tons 
of hay per acre in two cuttings, which, although 
an unusual, in fact an almost unknown yield 
in this country, is by no means impossible. 
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Outlets for Duck Ponds. 

It is often desirable, where a small pond re- 
ceives occasional floods of drainage water, to 
carry away the excess through an underdrain. 
Indeed, unless the pond is part of a brook that 
it is worth while to preserve, it is always best 
to remove its overflow under the surface, in 
order to avoid the unpleasant gully that usu- 
ally follows the neglect of this precaution. 

The plan shown in the engraving is for the 
removal of overflow water through a standing 
pipe in the middle of the pond, or at least 








some distance back from its edges. This pipe 
may be made of wood or brick, or, still better, 
of large drain pipes, standing on end. The 
mouth of the pipe should reach exactly the de- 
sired level of the pond, at ordinary stages of 
water, and its summit should be covered with 
a dome of network, which may be made of 
galvanized iron, or copper wire, or even a cap of 
perforated boards will answer to prevent the en- 
trance of sticks, leaves, and other rubbish, that 
might obstruct the drain. The bottom of the 
standing pipe should terminate ina curved pipe 
or trough, leading directly to the underdrain ; 
and all of the joints below the surface of the 
water should be secured with hydraulic cement, 
or, What is quite as well for those under 
ground, with a covering of puddled clay. A 
sectional drawing of the pond is given, show- 
ing how the pipe and drain are constructed. 

This plan offers the best means for admit- 
ting accumulated surface water into under- 
drains. The depth of water in the pond 


should be sufficient to quiet the flow received 
from higher ground, and thus cause a deposit 
of its silty contents, which it might be injuri- 
ous to admit into the drain; and it will be 











WOM . 
OUTLET TO A POND. 
a good plan to supply the standing pipe with a 
gated opening, near the bottom of the pond, by 
which, in summer, the accumulated water may 
be drawn off, so that the silt can be cleared out, 
giving the pond its full capacity for another 
season’s use. Care should be taken, in this 
case, to prevent the entrance into the pipe of 
the mud at the bottom of the pond. 
a a a ae 
How to Make a Ladder, 

In the January number we gave an article on 
ladders, and this elicited from “J. F.” the descrip- 
tion of his way of making them, which, though 
it requires some little blacksmith work, is in 
some particulars superior to the way before de- 
scribed. He writes: “I take a young chestnut,— 
other wood may answer, but I prefer the chest- 
nut. When dry it is stiff, and light, too. For 
a thirty-foot ladder, I take a pole six inches 
thick, and work it down to five inches at the but, 
and threeat the top. Then I strikea line on the 
side, and lay off the holes twelve inches apart 
for the rounds, and bore them. This makes the 
step twelve inches, which is high enough for 
carrying any thing up or 
down the ladder. Then 7 
strike another line on the 
next side, and with a saw 
rip the pole in two, and 
a little dressing up will 
make it ready for the 
rounds, I take for rounds 
good white oak wood; 
split and shave them 
out eight-sided, a little 
heavier than they are wanted for the holes, so 
as toform a shoulder at each end. I prefer 
them eight-sided to round, as one is not so apt 
to slip on them. Then I have three half-inch 
iron rods made, one for the middle, and one for 
each end, longer than the width of the ladder, 














LADDER BRACE. 








With threads cut for two nuts at each end, one 
to go on the inside, the other on the outside of 
the ladder poles ; these can be screwed up just 
as tight as is necessary, and you have a perma- 
nent ladder, without any broad or flat rounds,” 


Gypsum or Plaster as Manure, 
Eg h 

A young farmer at Hastings, Mich., asks us 
to tell him in what way plaster benefits crops, 
its chemical effects, etc. He must excuse us. 
It is one of the most difficult questions in agri- 
cultural chemistry. The general idea is that 
the plaster attracts ammonia from the atmos- 
phere. But this explanation does not meet all 
the facts of the case, Plaster has a more 
marked effect on clover and peas than on any 
other crop, and yet ammonia, when applied to 
these crops, has far less effect than it has on 
wheat, while plaster often fails to benefit 
wheat. Besides, it is doubtful whether plaster, 
in a dry or moist state, has such an attraction 
for ammonia as is usually ascribed to it. In 
solution, it will decompose carbonate of am- 
monia, forming carbonate of lime and sulphate 
of ammonia, but in the dry or merely moist 
state, it does not have this effect; or at least 
we have never been able to ascertain the fact, 
while it is well known that when carbonate of 
lime and sulphate of ammonia are mixed to- 
gether in the moist state, carbonate of ammonia 
is given off. And, in fact, we once mixed some 
wet guano with ordinary plaster, and it drove 
off some of the ammonia. This effect was due, 
of course, to the carbonate of lime in the plas- 
ter; but it at any rate shows that plaster has 
not a very powerful attraction for carbonate of 
ammonia, or it would not have escaped from 
the mixture. But whether we can or cannot 
explain why plaster acts beneficially on some 
plants, the fact is well established. On nearly 
all dry, upland soils, it generally causes an in- 
creased growth of clover, more especially of 
the stalk. In our experience, too, it increases 
the growth of peas, or at least of the vines. It 
also frequently increases the growth of corn, 
especially of the stalks. And occasionally it 
acts very beneficially on potatoes. On low or 
wet land it is seldom of any use. But on 
dry upland, it is sometimes useful on al plants, 
and nearly always on those we have named. 
Mr. Geddes informs us that Onondago Co. farm- 
ers frequently sow plaster on barley with very 
good effect. Personally, we have not tried it 
on this crop, but propose to do so. 

In regard to the time and manner of sowing, 
the practice is different in different sections. 
On clover it is usually sown early in the spring, 
although many farmers think it better to wait 
until the plants are a few inches high, contend- 
ing that the effect of the plaster is on the leaves, 
rather than on the roots. On corn and pota- 
toes it is usual to scatter about a teaspoonful on 
the plants in the hill before the first hoeing. 
But since the general introduction of plaster 
sowing machines, the plaster is sown broadcast 
on the fields, either before the corn is planted, 
or after it is up. The quantity sown varies 
from one bushel (90 lbs.) to three or four bush- 
els per acre. When corn is planted three and 
a half feet apart, a teaspoonful on each hill 
would give about 200 lbs. per acre. 

As to whether plaster is more beneficial 
on sandy than on clayey land, and whether 
it ever proves injurious, we never heard of its 
doing any harm on any soil, except that it 
sometimes produces rust in wheat. On dry, 
clay land, it is often as beneficial as on sandy soil. 
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The Pond-fish and Ruddy Bass. 


The beautiful Pond-fish is so common that al- 
most every country boy knows it as an old, 
familiar friend. Who has not thrown crumbs 
to the “Sunfish” or “Pumpkin seeds,” from 
the bridge or bank, watched their graceful 
motions, and caught the reflections from their 
golden sides? Who has 
not taken them from the 
hook, pricked himself with 
their spiny fins, strung 
them on the white-birch 
twig, and wondered at the 
marvelous blending of red 
and olive, green and gold, 
on their broad, glistening 
sides ? Our engraving, from 
the photograph of a speci- 
men 8?|. inches long, gives 
a perfect idea of the side 
outline; viewed from 
above, the fish is long and 
narrow. Its colors are very 
brilliant, greenish olive up- 
on the back, becoming 
lighter upon the sides, 
where irregular small red 
and broader yellowish- 
brown spots occur. The 
opercles, or sides of the 
head, and gill covers, are 
bluish, with light spots, 
and on the end of the 
opercle near the pectoral 
fin is a large, soft prolongation of it of bril- 
liant colors; it is black, edged with intense 
scarlet. This fish is of little value as food, be- 
cause it is generally so small and bony. Yet, 
whatever the size, it is eaten with relish, fried 
and well browned. The larger specimens are 
frequently found in market and are much 
esteemed. The Pondfish abounds in all parts 
of the country north of the Carolinas and east 
of the Mississippi, probably exceeding these 
limits, and is one of the most attractive fish 
gentlemen can have in their ornamental ponds 
and brooks. It makes 
a nest in clear, shal- 
low water, near shore, 
excavating the gravel 
4to6 inches deep in 
the middle, fora space 
2 feet in diameter. 
Here it lays its eggs 
and watches them day 
and night for weeks, 
fighting off intruders. 

THe Ruppy. Bass 
or WHITE PeRcH.— 
(Labrax rufus.)}—Un- 
der the name of White 
Perch two quite dis- 
tinct fish are popular- 
ly known. They vary, 
however,considerably 
in size and in other 
points. The one, an 
engraving of which, 
about half the natu- 
ral size, we present, 
is the larger and better fish, as it frequently 
exceeds 9 or 10 inches in length. The color is 
bluish above with a pale reddish hue extending 
over the sides, changing to pale orange on the 
belly. The head has metallic reflections, and the 
pectoral and ventral fins are reddish. This is a 
common fish in those streams and waters which 
communicate directly with the sea along the 











Atlantic coast, and where the water is brackish, 
and, at least occasionally, salt. It is, we believe, 
never found at a distance from brackish water. 
Though clearly a bass, its general form associates 
it with the perch, and hence the common name. 
It is taken abundantly in the vicinity of New 
York and found in the markets during the win- 
ter and spring, and is esteemed as a pan fish. 





THE PONDFISH OR: SUNFISH—(Pomotis vulgaris.) 


Green Fodder for Dry Weather. 
een 

On a large number of farms which have con- 
nected with them mountain lands, outlying 
pastures, or any fields to which labor cannot 
be profitably applied, the only economical way 
to make use of a very large amount of valua- 
ble food is to feed it off by pasturing animals; 
but unless the amount of pasture land is so 
great in proportion to the number of animals to 
be kept, that, during the season of luxuriant 
growth, more food is produced than can be 





RUDDY BASS OR WHITE PERCH—(Labrax rufus.) 


consumed, it will always be profitable to raise a 
greater or less breadth of some succulent green 
crop, with which to eke out the precarious sub- 
sistence afforded by parched pasture fields. 

Throughout the whole region where Indian 
corn grows, this affords the most abundant and 
cheapest green fodder for use during the later 
months of summer and the autumn. And 











every farmer whose pastures are liable to be- 
come pinched under the heat of the August 
sun should sow early in the season, and at suc- 
cessive intervals of two or three weeks, anti] 
the first of July, such a breadth of some large- 
growing variety of corn as will ensure the need. 
ed supply to keep his stock always amply fed, 

On well-arranged dairy farms, where animals 
are pastured sufficiently 
near to the buildings to be 
driven in at night, it will 
be well to give a good feed 
of cut fodder every eyen. 
ing, and in some cases in 
the morning as well, turn- 
ing out to pasture during 
the day. Indeed, so util. 
4 versal is this practice pe. 
‘ coming in our best dairy 
districts, that it is hardly 
necessary to say a word in 
favor of its adoption. If 
Indian corn alone ig de- 
pended on for this purpose, 
the seed should be procur- 
ed from amore Southern 
locality, as such corn js 
more luxuriant in its 
growth of stalk and leaf 
than is that of any North- 
ern region. Some good 
farmers in New England 
procure seed corn for soil- 
ing use from Missouri, and 
believe that the production 
of fodder from it is nearly twice as great as 
would be that of any variety of which the seed 
could be perfectly ripened in their locality, 
Sweet corn is more valuable, weight for weight, 
than any other, but the seed is so expensive and 
so uncertain in its germination, while the 
amount of stalk and leaf produced is less, that 
the profit of using it for soiling purposes is 
questionable. Hungarian millet and other 
plants seem to be excellent for soiling purposes; 
but they are much less known, and it is by no 
means safe, as yet. to recommend them as bet- 
‘ter than our native 
Indian corn, with the 
cultivation and care 
of which all are fa- 
miliar. In the system 
of partial soiling, val- 
uable assistance may 
also be obtained from 
the use of winter rye, 
which makes a Juxu- 
riant growth very ear- 
ly in the spring, long 
before grass is fit for 
feeding, and which 
may be cut in its ear- 
ly stages of growth 
without detriment to 
its production of 
grain; though, after 
the production of the 
seed stalk has com- 
menced, cutting is in- 
jurious. Even after 
this time, however, @ 
valuable amount of green forage will be pro- 
duced for use later in the season. 


Tue Frrst Mixx of a cow after calving is 
purgative, and might have a bad effect on hogs, 
but we should think it could not be dangerous 
unless fed regularly day after day. It is used a8 
human food in Europe without evil effects 
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Buds out of Place. 
gees 

The books tell us that one of the distinguish- 
ing characters of the root is, that it never bears 
puds. This is true of the great majority of 
roots in their normal condition, but, under cer- 
tain circumstances, 
roots will produce 
buds; and not only 
is this the case, but 
they may be made 
to produce them 
with such certainty, 
that propagation 
by root cuttings is 
one of the most 
ready methods of 
increasing many 
plants. We showed 
not long ago that 
buds were readily 
formed upon the 
scales of the lily 
bulbs, which are on- 
ly modified leaves, 
and inthe Begonias 
and many other 
plants, a leaf prop- 
er, or a part of a 
leaf even, may be 
made to produce 
buds so readily that 
Jeaf propagation is 
not an uncommon thing with florists. Mr. A. 8. 
Fuller has made many experiments with these 
unusual methods of propagation, and has largely 
extended the list of those plants which may be 
multiplied by root cuttings, etc. He recently 
brought us a remarkable and interesting in- 
stance of the unusual appearance of buds in 
the gladiolus. Mr. F.W. Woodard had placed 
some bulbs of Gladiolus under the stage of his 
green-house. Several of the bulbs were turned 
upside down, so that the terminal bud, which 





GLADIOLUS BULB. 


naturally would have started, was removed from 
the light, and probably had Jess heat than the 
bottom of the bulb. The temperature being 
sufficient to start vegetation, and the natural 
growth being checked by these causes, buds ap- 
peared, and leaves developed in a very unusual 








place—the bottom of the bulb. The engraving 
given below shows the appearance of one of 
the bulbs, it being represented upside down, of 
course. The unusual growth is shown, and 
also the regular shoot, which at length had 
started and curved itself towards the light. 





ROSE AND WHITE HYDRANGEA.—(Hydrangea Japonica, va. rosea alba.) 


The Hydrangeas, 





The well-known Hydrangea is, in the North- 
ern States, generally kept under shelter in win- 
ter, and turned out in spring. Its enormous 
balls of usually pink flowers have long made it a 
favorite plant, but its claims to popularity are 
likely to be contested by more recently intro- 
duced species and varieties, a number of which 
have come to us from Japan. In April of last 
year we figured the Large-flowered Panicled 
Hydrangea, which produces immense flower 
masses, a foot and a half long. Under the 
names of Hydrangea Otaska and H. Imperatrice 
Hugenie, the French journals have recently 
given us engravings of some fine forms. Messrs. 
Olm Brothers, of Springfield, Mass., send us, 
under the name of Rose and White Hydrangea, 
HI. rosea alba, a charming plant. We give an 
engraving of a flower cluster reduced in size. 
The centre of the cluster is occupied by small, 
perfect flowers, while on the circumference there 
is a row of larger sterile flowers, which are 
pure white when they first open, then be- 
come beautifully tinted with rose, and finally of 
adeepred. The colors are very clear and pure, 
and the effect remarkably fine. In the common 
Hydrangea the whole cluster is made up of 
these large, sterile flowers. We take the present 
plant to be a variety of what is called Hydran- 
gea Japonica, which is believed to be only the 
normal form of the old Garden Hydrangea, 
which this plant is quite like in foliage and habit. 


et rn Qe 
Lima Beans. 


There are probably hundreds of our readers 
who have gardens and do not raise Lima Beans 
—at least our observation shows that they are 
not so generally cultivated as they should be. 
The Lima is the very perfection of beans, 
whether taken in its green state or ripe. Any 
one who has an ordinarily good soil can grow 
them, if he observes the precaution not to 
plant too early. Make hills by spading in some 





good compost or well-rotted manure, four feet 
apart each way. Set a pole firmly in the center 
ofeach. The pole need not be more than six or 
eight feet out of the ground. Some recommend 
twelve, which is a mistake. It is the disposi- 
tion of climbing plants to get to the top of 
their support be- 
fore they begin to 
bear, and long poles 
bring late crops. It 
has been said that 
good crops can be 
had without any 
poles. We have 
never tried this, 
but propose to do 
it this season. Put 
five or six beans 
around each pole, 
pressing them into 
the soil with the 
eye downward,and 
covering about an 


inch. Early in 
June, when the 
cold storms are 
over, is usually 
soon enough. 
When well up, 


thin to four plants 
to each pole; and 
when they first run, 
if they are dis- 
posed to wander, give them a turn about the 
poles. Keep the ground clean, and pinch in 
the longer side branches, as well as the top of 
the vine when it has surmounted the pole. 


7 


The Safflower, or “Saffron.” 
EE 
There seems to be just nowa marked dis- 
position to experiment with those plants which 
furnish economical products, and we have many 
letters asking about madder, opium, and other 








SAFFLOWER.—(Carthamus tinctorius.) 


things not used as food. While we are glad to 
see a desire to cultivate every product that our 
climate will allow of, we would caution against 
undertaking any untried culture without first 
carefully experimenting. Some one wrote us 
to send poppy seeds enough to plant an acre. 
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What an elephant would an acre of poppies 
be to any one, while a square rod or less would 
be ample for all purposes of experiment! There 
are many things that will grow with us which 
cannot be made paying crops on account of the 
cost of collecting them. Safflower is one of the 
plants about which inquiries are made. In this 
country it is improperly calfed saffron, which is 
the product of a crocus, while the safflower, or 
American saffron, is from the Carthamus tinc- 
torius, a plant related to the Thistles. The 
plant is a native of the East, and is more or 
less cultivated in our gardens. It is an annual, 
growing from six inches to a foot or more high, 
and bears numerous heads of orange-colored 
flowers of the shape shown in the engraving. 
The leaves, as well as the scales of the invol- 
ucre which surrounds the head of florets, have 
small, spiny teeth. The valuable portion is 
the small flowers or florets, which are plucked 
when in full bloom. In the East Indies, where 
the principal commercial supply is grown, the 
flowers are pressed into small cakes; the small 
quantity produced in this country is dried loose. 
More or less saffron is used in domestic medi- 
cine, and is probably as harmless as any of the 
many things given as warm drinks. Its virtues 
depend largely upon the amount of warm water 
given with it. It is used to adulterate the true 
saffron, which is an expensive drug, to make 
rouge and “pink saucers,” and as adye. It 
gives a brilliant red to silks, which is not a fast 
color. In Europe, the plant is frequently grown 
as an ornament in gardens. As with most of 
the oriental commercial products, it is difficult 
to find any details of the cultivation of saf- 
flower, or statistics with regard to its yield, 
etc. Those who wish to experiment with it 
should sow the seeds early this month; a foot 
apart would probably be a proper distance, and 
the rows far enough apart to allow of the 
necessary cultivation and gathering the flowers. 
at @ > 


More Mole Traps. 
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The number of washing-machines and cook- | 


ing-stoves patented each year indicates that per- 
fection in these articles is not yet attained. We 
judge that this must be the case with mole 
traps, as each year brings us several new con- 
trivances for destroying the burrowing pests. If 
mortality to the moles were at all in proportion 
to the ingenuity expended in exterminating 
them, the race would have been extinct long 
ago. We imagine that one thing is needed 


which the inventors cannot supply—care and 
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big. 1.—£X-SQUIRE'’S MOLE TRAP. 

persistence in using the traps wherever a mole- 
track is noticed. ‘ Ex-squire,” who dates from 
the odd place “ Six Acres not Enough,” in New 
Jersey, where “Ten Acres Enough” was dis- 
covered, sends his “con-traption,” of which he 
says: “’Tis death on the moles, and not being 
patented, is public property. It is made of 
strips of one-inch boards; there are two pieces 








like @ joined by two pieces, ¢, ¢, nailed on; 0 is 
hinged to one ¢; d, over which the cord runs, is 
nailed to¢, ¢ ison a pivot at a The spikes 
are pieces of wire, ground to a blunt point. I 
make ¢c about eight inches long.” Figure 1 
shows an end view of the trap placed over a run. 

Mr. Geo. Foland, Hagerstown, Md., (?) gives 
a drawing of his trap, which he thinks more 
simple and effective than any we have hereto- 
fore published. He says: “It is only a com- 
mon dead fall, which any boy knows how to 


make. A board ten or twelve inches wide, and 


from four to six feet long, with a stone upon it 
for a weight, is used with the common trip 
trigger. Take a block nine inches long by three 








inches wide, and one and a half inch thick ; 
strike a circle on each end, of two and a Mfalf 
inches diameter, and put in each circle four 
sharp nails, extending through the block about 
four inches. Place your foot upon the trail, 
and press it tightly down, and put the block 
upon the trail, with the nails on each side of 
the part pressed down. The point of the trig- 
ger must bear upon the part thus pressed down, 
as represented in the engraving. As the mole 
opens his trail, the trigger is raised, which drops 
the weight upon the block, and drives home 
the nails. This trap never fails to catch.” 
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Notes from “ The Pines.” 
pt 


Mr. Walks and Talks has given his experience 
in the paper, and why should not I? He has a 
Jarge farm to walk and talk over, and I propose 
to do the same with my large garden. Now, it 
is very jolly to go upon a new place and find it 
all just as you would not have it. A place that 
is finished is a terrible thing to have—but one 
that has been begun, and has everything wrong 
from beginning to end is a perfect treasure. I 
have not time to make a map of the place as it 
is, but you may imagine along and narrow piece 
fronting on the river, and going back over hill 
and dale indefinitely, and including about ten 
acres. “Why do I callit ‘The Pines’ ?” “Because 
I could not help it.” Yousee, that there are on 
the river bank three pine trees, our beautiful 
native White Pine, the Weymouth Pine of Eng- 
land, which for hight and spread of limbs are 
rarely to be equaled ; and out of respect to these 
grand old monarchs, the place is called ‘“ The 
Pines.” Beyond this natural growth the trees 
are all wrong, as is every thing else. Two 
Balsam Firs, the worst of our evergreens, 
flank the front door, and shrubs put in a straight 
line with them give avery cheerful idea of a 
funeral. There is a row of cherry trees near 
the front line fence, which ought to bear fruit, 
but don’t; and all the grounds around the 
house which will be lawn, are occupied by 
pear trees, currant bushes, quince trees, and as 
near the road as possible is a bed of asparagus, 
and another of rhubarb! I can’t tell you of the 
odd things that are where they ought not to be, 
but some time I will make a plan and show 
how they are, and how I have changed them, 
as the suggestions will be useful to hundreds of 
readers. Now, next to making a place useful to 





one’s self, it is important to make it usefial to 
others. I intend, in the “Notes from ‘The 
Pines,” to record my failures as well as my 
successes, and to make them as talky, if not 
as “walky,” as Professor Harris does in his gen- 
erally appreciated Walks and Talks. My great 
satisfaction in the whole is, that we have what 
the Agriculturist has long wanted—a big garden, 
The different editors have four large farms, and 
Isupplement them with a large garden, in which 
there will be ample room to test all the many 
things our friends send us every year. Already 
Saul, of Washington, D.C., Lum, of Sandusky,0,, 
Carpenter, of Rye, N. Y., Fuller, of Woodside, 
N. J., Geo. Such, of South Amboy, N. J., Col. 
Wilder, of Mass., and J. J. A. Gregory, of the 
same State, Bresee, of potato fame, Conover, 
who will be famous in potatoes, Mr. Vander. 
veer, whose seedling is working its way into 
popularity, and many others whom we cannot 
name here, have sent us things to be tested, J 
intend to make “ The Pines” a trial ground, as 
there is ample room to test every garden prod- 
uct. Taking possession late in April, I can 
only make the tillable land do its best. Many 
kinds of potatoes have been put in side by side 
in purely field culture, and some impartial and 
interesting results may be looked for. Many 
“novelties” in the way of garden vegetables 
and flowers have been sown, and odd seeds 
from various sources put in, so that there is al- 
ready material enough at hand to make the 
“Notes from ‘The Pines’” interesting to every 
one who has a garden, large or small. 

met GD fee ee 
The Cedar of Lebanon. 


BY A. B. ALLEN. 





In a late rapid jaunt over Great Britain and 
parts of the Continent, I took some pains to 
visit a few of the famous trees flourishing there. 
Of the evergreens the Cedar of Lebanon was 
tlhe grandest and most noble. It is to this class 
what the white oak is to deciduous trees; and 
it affords me much pleasure to learn that its 
cultivation is considerably on the increase now 
among us. The Jargest Cedar of Lebanon I 
know in the United States is to be seen in an 
open field, formerly a part of the Bloodgood 
nursery, in the town of Flushing, about ten 
miles from the office of the American Agricul- 
turist, About three years ago it was struck by 
lightning, and several feet of the top were cut 
off, but it still towers upward of sixty feet high. 
The circumference of its trunk, close to the 
ground, is within a fraction of thirteen feet; 
three feet above, eleven fect; six feet above, 
nine feet. The lowest branches commence 
seven feet from the ground, and have a spread 
of about forty feet. They are all horizontal, 
very close to each other in whorls, and gradu- 
ally diminish in length to the top of the tree, 
thus forming a symmetrical cone. The foliage 
is very dense, and of the deepest, purest, and 
most vivid green, at all seasons of the year. 
When the sun falls upon this bright, fresh, ver- 
dant mass, it lends a golden tinge to its foliage, 
as beautiful as that of the celebrated Abies 
(Picea) Nordmanniana. It is not to be won- 
dered at that the Cedars of Lebanon of old 
were called “glorious,” and were said to be 
“planted in the garden of God.” 

The soil where this tree stands is a light sandy 
loam, of moderate fertility. Its growth, there- 
fore, has been slow, giving its wood a good op- 
portunity of ripening well every season before 
the severity of winter set in; and this is one 
reason, undoubtedly, why its foliage is such a 
bright, fresh green all winter. I have watched 
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thig noble tree pretty attentively for several 
years, and the only time its leaves were found 
io be tinged by the frost was in January and 
February, 1868; then the tip ends of many of 
the branches were changed to a russet color, or 
rusty brown, which soon wore off, however, as 
the ‘spring advanced. It is well known that 
that was the severest and most trying winter for 
evergreens Which we have experienced for many 
years. The past December, also, was unusually 
cold, but it did no injury to the foliage of the 
Cedars of Lebanon in Flushing, there being 
several others of considerable size there, in ad- 
dition to the one described above. 

A cold, moist soil is injurious to this tree, and 
it should be grown standing clear of all others, 
I could but remark the great difference in size 
and superiority in general appearance of the 
specimens at Warwick Castle Park, and other 
places in England, standing by themselves, to 
those which grew up more closely surrounded 
by other trees in the Jardin des Plantes, at Paris. 
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The Wanton Destruction of Timber. 
BY M. L. CURTIS, CLYDE, OHIO. 





If there is one subject upon which it seems 
impossible for farmers to properly reason, it is 
the importance of saving what litle remains to 
us of our forests, Ohio to-day has one mile of 
railroad for every ten sections of land, with 
thousands of locomotives and tens of thousands 
of cars, and shops, depots, docks, bridges, tanks, 
ties, sheds, and shanties, without number. The 
shrill scream of the locomotive’s whistle rever- 
berating through every forest proclaims its 
doom. And Ohio is only a sample of other tim- 
bered States. In addition to their own wants 
are the long, lank arms of the timberless regions 
of the West stretched out for supplies. Then in 
addition to this are the hucksters, hawkers, and 
runners, that swarm through the land in search 
of ship timber, car timber, cabinet timber, pipe, 
butt, oil, and barrel staves, spokes; bent work, 
hubs, ax-helyes, hoop-poles, oar-blades, hand- 
spikes, ship-knees, fork and rake stales, hoe- 
handles, ball clubs, police staves, and walking 
canes, to be sent far and wide. Besides this the 
demand for timber to build steamers, sail and 
other vessels, docks, and elevators for our vast 
inland waters as well as for the seaports, and 
the requirements to build our cities, villages, 
hamlets, and farm-buildings; to bridge our 
streams, fence our fields, and warm our dwell- 
ings, and the thousand other unnamed uses to 
which timber is daily applied, gives but a faint 
view of the demands for to-day. But who shall 
compute the demand of to-morrow? Every 
cough from the locomotive’s hoarse lungs aug- 
ments it. Still, inthe face of all this, farmers all 
over our land who are not pinched for timber 
will argue, “Why let the timber cumber the 
ground, which, if cleared, would net $5 to $10 
profit per acre a year? Thisat interest would 
more than buy our timber for all purposes.” 
And so farmers with scanty wood lots are clear- 
ing acre after acre, and who shall arrest it ? 
The skillful chopper in one hour demolishes the 
majestic oak that has required the heavenly 
benedictions of sunshine and showers for three 
centuries to grow it. Two years ago an old 
pioneer living in the interior of Ohio told me that 
could he have the timber back on his 200-acre 
farm that nearly killed him and his wife in getting 
it off, it would sell for $800 per acre, standing. 
And it was true. I told this to one of my neigh- 
bors who was about to clear off his last timber 
on the plea that the use of the land would be 








more profitable to him than to save the timber. 
But I might as well have told it to one of his 
trees, for his men are now cutting the last acre. 
The time has come when the growing of tim- 
ber throughout the prairie and older settled 
States should be encouraged, and entered upon 
in earnest. The writer, in a few experi- 
ments in growing timber where he now 
resides, has obtained the following re- 
sults: Cotton-wood, 13 years’ growth, 60 
feet high, and 18 inches in diameter 2 feet 
above ground; Sycamore (Button-wood) 
about the same diameter, but not so tall; 
one sample Yellow Willow showed the 
enormous growth of the annual rings of 
over 2 inches in width; Locust of 20 
years’ growth attained a diameter of 12 
to 15 inches, tall and symmetrical, and it 
is a hardy, durable, and valuable kind of 
timber. Some samples of Butternut, 


Black Walnut, and Yellow Oak, left standingin | from any other plan we have seen. 


the fields, show about the same dimensions. 
Much of the reserved timber is prematurely 
dying, which the owners would gladly prevent 
if they knew the causes, Some of the causes 
are underbrushing and pasturing. For it isa 
fact beyond controversy that our primitive for- 
est trees dic in a short time after the ground un- 
der them becomes turfed over and hardened by 
the tread of stock. And it is better economy 
to pelt the sheep and shoot the cattle rather 
than to continue the practice. 

Another active agent in the destruction of 
timber is ditching. Timber grown on wet land 
is very sensitive to the spade. Ditch around 
the woods rather than through them, if possible. 
Some argue that stonecoal is preferable to wood 
for fuel. Let those who wish to breathe car- 
bonic acid and the fumes of sulphur, and have 


their bodies begrimmed with smut, their rooms- 


blackened, and the rain dropping from their 
eaves like ink, accept the coal. The intrinsic 
value of timber, the relative value of the differ- 
ent kinds, the near day in the future that will 
see our pine and other forests exhausted with 
the accumulating agencies of destruction now 
at work, the thermal modifications the forests 
exert upon the soil and atmosphere, the certain- 
ty that the removal of the forests would repeat 
here what it has done elsewhere, in turning our 
beautiful and productive country into a bar- 
ren waste, are matters of great moment, and 
should come home to every lover of his country. 
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Training Raspberries. 

In growing raspberries on the large scale, a 
stake is used to support the canes; but in 
garden culture, not only is greater neatness se- 
cured, but the new canes which are to bear 
fruit the next year have 
a better opportunity to 
develop, if some kind of 
a trellisisused. One of 
the simplest supports is 
the hoop trellis, (fig. 1) 
given by Mr. Fuller in 
his Small Fruit Cultur- 
ist. It is made by driv- 
ing a stake each side of 
a stool, and nailing a 
barrel hoop to them. 
- ~The canes are to be trains 
ania ional i a ed to the hoop, and fas- 
tened, to prevent them from blowing about. 
Another method of training is shown in fig. 2, 
in which two stakes are driven, one on each 
side of the plant; the bearing canes are bent 
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over and tied to the stakes, while the new ones 
grow up in the centre. An improvement on 
this is to use a wire trellis, which allows both 
the bearing and the new canes to be supported. 
Mr. W. R. Davis, Crawford Co., O., sends us 
his method, which has some features different 





He puts 
strongly braced posts, which project 2*{o feet 
out of the ground, at the ends of the rows, and 
other stakes at every fourth plant. A No. 12 
galvanized wire is stretched between the end 
posts, and fastened at the top of the intermedi- 
ate stakes by means of a small staple, driven 
over the wire. Supposing this to be put up at 
the time the roots are planted, the new canes, 
of which four are allowed to grow, are tied to 
the wire when high enough. The second year 
tivo canes from each stool are bent over, and 
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Fig. 3.—TRAINING TO A WIRE, 


tied to the wire, as shown in fig. 3, while the 
new canes grow up straight, and are secured to 
the wire. After the fruiting canes are removed, 
the new canes are bent-over in their place. 
From the number of inquiries that are made, 
we infer that it is not generally understood that 
raspberry canes bear fruit but once. After 
the fruit is off, they are to be removed, and the 
hew growth trained up to supply their places, 
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CurRRANTS.—The old Red Dutch, well ma- 
nured and mulched, will give as large fruit as 
the Versailles and other large kinds will, if neg- 
lected. Mulch the bushes with whatever litter 
is at hand, and apply powdered hellebore at the 
first appearance of the worm. A correspondent 
at La Porte, Ind., writes that he has obtained 
remarkable results from the use of leached ashes, 
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Scate Lice.—The eggs of the Oyster-shell 
| Bark Jouse hatch this month, and the young 
brood of very minute lice make their way to the 
tender, new shoots, where they fix themselves, 
They soon become covered with an impermea- 
ble shield, and can only be destroyed before 
they are thus protected. Watch them carefully, 
| and at the hatching time apply strong soapsuds. 
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Geraniums and Pelargoniums. 
eos ee 

The name Geranium is so generally associ- 
ated with green-house and window plants, that 
but few are aware we have several wild Gerani- 
ums, and that those exotics which are com- 
monly called Geraniums are, botanical- 
ly speaking, not Geraniums at all. The 
most common, as well as the largest, 
of our native species is Geranium mac- 
ulatum, the Common Cranesbill, the 
one shown in the engraving. It isa 
branching perennial herb, about two 
feet high, with rather coarse and cut 
leaves, which, when old, show whitish 
blotches. The regular, light purple 
flowers are about an inch across, and 
are followed by a long beaked fruit, 
which gave rise to the popular name of 
Cranesbill, as well as the scientific one, 
Geranium, which is derived from the 
Greek word for crane; the specific name 
signifies spotted, in reference to the 
markings upon the leaves. This beaked 
fruit is interesting as illustrating one of 
the many methods in which seeds are 
scattered. The fruit consists of five 
pistils, which are attached to a stem- 
like projection or receptacle. When 
the fruit is ripe, the lower portions of 
these pistils, which contain the seed, 
suddenly break away, and by the curl- 
ing of their upper portion, throw out 
the seed. The small engravings given 
below show the closed and open 
fruit. The root of this species is 
very astringent, and is used by physi- 
cians and in popular medicine. The 
Carolina Geranium (G. Carolinum), is 
not rare in barren soils; it has more 
finely divided foliage, and much small- 
er flowers. The Herb Robert (G. Ro- 
bertianum), which grows in shady and 
rocky places, is still more delicate in ap- 
pearance, and has a strong and unpleas- 
ant odor. Some of the foreign species 
are now and then found in gardens; 
of these, the Lancaster Geranium (G4. 
Lancastriense), isa very pleasing one, it being 
a perfectly hardy, low growing plant, and is 
covered with flowers much like those of our 
common Cranesbill nearly all summer. The 
green-house plants commonly called Geraniums 
are Pelargoniums; they are all tender shrubs, 
or have thick, fleshy 
stems, and their flowers 
are irregular, having 
two of the petals differ- 
ing somewhat in size 
and shape from the 
others. At the base of 
the flower there isa sort 
of projection or spur 
from the calyx, and 
all of the stamens are 
not perfect, only seven 
of them usually bearing 
anthers, A great deal 
of fine writing and bad 
temper have of late 
been displayed by florists in the discussion as to 
what are Geraniums, and what Pelargoniums. 
Botanically, there is no doubt of the difference 
between the two, and we have given characters 
sufficient to distinguish them. The name Ge- 
ranium has become so thoroughly attached to 
the green-house plants, that it is convenient to 
continue its use as a popular name for the Pelar- 
goniums. But when florists, as some do, tell 





GERANIUM FRUIT. 








us that a part of the Pelargoniums must be 
called Geraniums, and the other Pelargoniums, 
we quite fail to see the force of their claims. 





THE CHINESE YamM.—Recently attempts 
have been made to resuscitate this “novelty.” 
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COMMON CRANESBILL.—( Geranium maculatum.) 


The whole story is this: The Chinese Yam, 
Dioscorea Batatas, was introduced about fif- 
teen years ago as a new and valuable esculent, 
and a substitute for the potato. It is a vine 
with a handsome foliage, and of vigorous 
growth. The root, which is the edible part, 
runs down from two to four feet, and is ex- 
ceedingly brittle. It is difficult to dig, and when 
dug is acceptable merely as a variety. The la- 
bor of extracting the roots from the soil will 
prevent it from ever becoming popular, and 
though it has been before the public for so 
many years, and extravagantly advertised, it is 
only to be found in the gardens as a curiosity. 
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Plants Growing Upon Insects. 
en eee 

Many of the troublesome insects are kept in 
check by other insects. Besides the insects 
that are carnivorous in their perfect state, there 
arejothers, such as the Ichneumon flies, which 
deposit their eggs in the bodies of grubs or 
larvae, and develop at the expense of the life of 
the individual within whose body they are 
placed. These parasitic insects are friends to 
the cultivator, and there are but few insects 
which are pests to us but have their troubles in 
the form of other insects that are pests to 
them. Besides being preyed upon by insect- 
parasites, there are also plant parasites which 
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are destructive to insects. It seems only fair 
that, as there are so many insects destructive to 
plants, there should be some plants fatal to in- 
sects. Those plants which are found as para- 
sites upon insects and other animals belong to 
that immense order known as fungi. It ig g 
minute fungus that proves so destruct. 
ive to the silk-worm, and flies ang 
Wasps are attacked by others; but 
these are minute forms of fungi, and 
appear only as a kind of mould. A 
much Jarger fungus attacks the white. 
grub, which is the larva of the common 
May-beetle, Lachnosterna quereina, My. 
G. W. Weatherby, Mooresville, Mo, 

sends us specimens of this grub,“ anmes 
of which are alive and natural, and 
others have a kind of plant growing 
out of their heads; there are thousands 
of them in both stages in all of the 
new land.” We give an engraving of 
one of these specimens, in which there 
are two of these growths, one from each 
corner of the mouth. In most cases, 
one of these is much longer than the 
other; in one specimen, both project 
from the same side of the mouth, and 
frequently there is only one, when it 
is longer and thicker than when two 
are present. The longest specimen 
(exclusive of the grub) measured two 
and a quarterinches. The grubs having 
these appendages were dead and much 
shrivelled, and as living ones were sent 
at the same time, we infer that they 
were found in this condition. The 
phenomenon has been noticed in the 
American Entomologist, and by Mr. C. 
V. Riley in his admirable report on the 
Insects of Missouri,—the same thing 
having occurred in Iowa, and in other 
parts of Missouri. The publications 
above cited give a letter from a Vir- 
ginia gentleman, who states that it is 
well known in Virginia that a white 
mushroom, poisonous to hogs, is pro- 
duced from the white-grub. Our spec- 
imens are all of a dull purplish color, 
and whitish at the tip; the editors of the 
American Entomologist state that theirs were 
green, which is an unusual color for a fun- 
gus. No indications of organs of reproduction 
were observable, and without these it is not 
practicable to determine what the growth is. It 
is to be hoped that the development of this 
vegetable parasite will be watched, and perfect 
specimens procured. Did we know the condi- 
tions which produce this fungus, it might be 
made available in the destruction of the white 
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WHITE-GRUB WITH A FUNGUS. 











grub. The larve of a moth, bearing a similar 
growth, are brought from New Zealand, and 
another is known in Chinese medicine under the 
name of Hia Tsao Tom Tehom. It consists of @ 
grub about one and a half inch long, bearing 
a fungus of about the same length. This is 
said to be so costly, that it is used only in the 
family of the Emperor, where it is administered 
by the agreeable method of adding it to the 
stuffing of a duck, which is roasted and eaten. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


(t@ For other Household Items, see “ Basket” pages.) 
—rere—n—n—n€ENn"nOo—™ 


A Chip of the Old Block. 





Nothing is more common than to hear children 
described by this homely phrase. They cannot 
help taking upon themselves the character of the 
homes in which they are nurtured. They have been 
involuntarily moulded by the influences which they 
have felt from their earliest hours. Many faults of 
temper and manners for which we blame them, they 
have received unconsciously from us, and we only 
see our own uncomfortable habits made flesh before 
our eyes, in the condition of those who have been 
constantly moulded by our example. It is not what 
we say, but what we are, that most powerfully af- 
fects the childhood in our homes, 

The father dics out of an affectionate family, and 
the mother is left behind in bereavement and sor- 
row with her little flock of children. As she sits 
meditating upon her loss, she hears a step coming 
down the walk. The color rushes into her face, 
and then she becomes deathly pale and faint. 
Whose step was that ? Is he coming home as usual 
from his work again? After all, were his sickness 
and death buta feverish dream? Was that his step ? 
The door opens and her oldest son is in her arms! 
When was he taught to step like his father? Ey- 
ery time his father stepped before him. We are 
constantly influencing these susceptible young 
spirits while we are in their presence, Their faces 
do not bear more distinct marks of our counte- 
nances than their tempers do of our spirits. The 
smiles that pass like sunshine over our foreheads, 
and the clouds that sometimes veil them, are all 
imaged upon the souls of the children, just as the 
beams of midday and the floating vapors are reflect- 
ed in the bosom of the sea. We bless them by our 
example more than we can by our counsels. Moth- 
ers preach less than fathers, but they influence 
We should be ourselves 
Children are 


young children far more. 
what we would have them to be. 
shrewd and close observers. 

“Be still!’ said a mother to her little son, who 
was playing just out of the door with his compan- 
ions while his mother was entertaining company. 
The noise continued. ‘Be quiet!’ again said the 
mother; but still the clatter went on. ‘TI shall 
have to punish you if you do not obey me,”’ said 
the mother once more, and without effect, to the 
child. ‘‘ Aint you afraid she will whip you ?” asked 
one of his companions, surprised at his boldness. 
“OQ, no!” returned the little philosopher, ‘‘she never 
whips me until she has spoken louder than that !”” 

When we find coarse, selfish, unmannerly, unkind 
cbildren, we can but think the influences of home 
have been unwholesome. There may have been 
correct counsels and severe punishments, but the 
daily temper and habit of the household have not 
been genial. It is not the storm, the deluge of 
rain, the electric discharge, that has the most to 
do in bringing forward vegetable life, although 
these have their place; but it is the daily sunshine 
and the eyening and morning dews that chiefly 
nourish and bring to perfection the summer fruits. 
Neither is it the harsh command, and the sharp, 
sudden retribution that follows wrong-doing, that 
has the most to do in giving direction to youthful 
character, but the daily example and genial tempers 
of the household. Let it be a compliment to child 
and parent to say, ‘“‘he is a chip of the old block.” 
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The Table—Order and Ornament 


a 

After every care has been given to neatness and 
order, and every dish upon the table has been 
made to look its best, we may then proceed to use 
ornament for its own sake, and for this purpose 
flowers are pre-eminent. The most costly vases of 
crystal or porcelain, and the most elaborately 
wrought center-piece or epergne of silver, are only 
most beautiful when they hold flowers, while, on 
the other hand, these dignify the most humble re- 
ceptacle. Let us then have flowers upon the table, 





—not the costly efforts of the florist, but such as the 
country gardens and the woodsides afford. In ar- 
ranging flowers there is an opportunity for a dis- 
play of skill and taste. The finest products of the 
garden may be huddled into a compact mass, look- 
ing much like a many-colored cauliflower, and be 
surpassed in beauty bya few wildlings from the 
woods. In flower arrangement it is necessary to 
have an abundant supply of green, and here is 





Fig. 1.—TABLE ORNAMENT. 


where most fail. <A few bits of the lily of the valley 
put in a wine-glass are more attractive than many 
masses of flowers called bouquets. We have a 
large preponderance of green with the delicate 
white bells of the lily of the valley hanging with 
their natural grace. The idea of naturalness and 
grace should pervade all arrangements of flowers 
for table decoration. We know that the florists 
will demur at this, but we are writing for people 
who do not care for flower fashions. Let the rule 
be, but few colors and plenty of green. There 
should always, when practicable, be a plenty of 
white flowers, and a plenty of spray-like green, to 
give lightness to the bouquet. 
often comes in very cleverly for this. In arranging 
flowers in a vase, let them look as if they enjoyed 
being there, and not as if crowded in and held in 
duranee. For some- 
thing more elaborate 
than a vase bouquet, 
we have used with 
much satisfaction 
plan suggested some 
years ago by one of 
the English journals. 
A stand is made, like 
that in fig. 2. It con- 
sists of two tin plates; 
the lower one, which 
should be larger in 
proportion than here 
shown, has a socket 
in the middle on the 
inside, and the up- 
per one a similar 
socket on the under 
side. A solid rod or glass tube, which may be had 
of the druggists, serves as the standard, and fits 
into the sockets. The lower plate should be made 
of heavy tin or galvanized iron, in order to be suf- 
ficiently stiff. The two plates, which are painted 
green, are to be filled with wet sand, into which 
the stems of the flowers are stuck. Figure 1 gives 
an idea of the effect when finished. Many of our wild 
ferns may be used, but they should be dipped in 
water to prevent them from wilting. Light, droop- 
ing plants are best suited to the upper plate, and 
some delicate vine may twine around the glass rod. 
A stand of this kind filled with well-chosen green 
only would be beautiful, but when flowers are in- 





Fig. 2.—STAND. 


Asparagus green” 





troduced, it is really elegant. Moss may be used 
in the plates instead of sand; it is lighter, but it 
is more trouble to insert the flowers in it. 


Household Talks, 


BY AUNT HATTIE. 





es 

BottLine Fruit.—The question is often asked, 
‘“ What kind of bottles do you use ?’—I reply, any 
and all kinds, from a common long-necked bottle 
for green currants, gooseberries, and rhubarb, to 
pickle jars for strawberries and raspberries, up to 
the glass, wide-mouthed, self-sealing, patented fruit 
jars, which I reserve for plums, pears, and peaches, 
or any kind of fruit which it is desirable to pre- 
serve in an unbroken state. These narrow-mouth- 
ed bottles may be sealed very nicely and effectively 
in the following way: Procure some pieces of new 
cotton cloth large enough for the purpose; then 
melt togetheran ounce of mutton tallowand a pound 
of rosin; a little beeswax would be an improve- 
ment. Have it melted and mixed, and standing on 
the back of the stove, ready when you wish to use 
it. After the boiling fruit has been successfully in- 
troduced into the bottle, and while in this heated 
state, put in the cork, if you have one, or if 
not, a wooden plug will answer. Take one 
of the pieces of cloth and tie it with a stout 
string over the mouth of the bottle; then 
cover entirely, rim and all, with the warm 
rosin. It would be as well to put another cloth 
over this, and, perhaps, more rosin; it must be 
air-tight. IfI were to get a fresh supply of bottles, 
I should choose a kind the lid of which would 
move or slip up if subjected to pressure from with- 
in, as would be the ease if fermentation of the con- 
tents occurred. I never have had such an accident 
happen to me, but I have been assured that where 
lids are made to screw tightly on to the bottie and 
the fruit fermented, the bottle would burst before 
the lid would yield. Learners in the art would do 
well to confine their first efforts to bottles with 
corks, using wax to make them air-tight. 

To BotrLe STRAWBERRIES. — Wash, stem, and 
weigh the fruit, and to every pound of fruit allow at 
least one quarter of a pound of the best white sugar ; 
put into the preserving kettle a pint of water and 
a pound of the sugar; dissolve the sugar, and when 
the syrup boils, put in a quantity of strawberries,— 
say three or four pounds; let the kettle stand on the 
back of the stove until the fruit appears well heat- 
ed through; then remove to the front, and when it 
boils briskly, bottle immediately. If quite juicy, 
leave some of the syrup in the kettle and add more 
sugar (not any water); put in more berries and 
proceed as before. Of course during this time the 
bottles will have been prepared by placing them in 
warm water, to prevent cracking when the boiling 
fruit is poured in. 

PICKLED WALNUTS.—I have procured from an 
English lady a recipe for making walnut pickle. 
She informs me that butternuts will answer the 
purpose, but are not so nice as the English walnut. 
Gather the nuts just before the kernel commences 
to harden, prick them through and through several 
times with a coarse needle, put them into a crock, 
pour over them a rather strong brine, and al- 
low them to remain for three or four days; drain 
and spread them in the sun until they are dry and 
have turned to a dark brown or nearly black. Put 
them now into a suitable jar, and pour over them 
boiling spiced vinegar, using 2 ounces of mustard 
seed, a little mace, 2 ounces of allspice, and 2 
ounces of whole black pepper, to one gallon of yin- 
egar. A few onions may be added, if your taste 
will permit. This pickle may be used at any time 
after making, but is much better for being kept a 
year. After the pickles are used, the vinegar may 
be boiled and bottled for catsup, as it is excellent. 

Mo.assges Cake.—I have been making a kind of 
molasses candy gingerbread, which the children 
seem to appreciate, and in fact, I enjoyed eating 
some of it myself. A quart of molasses and two 
tablespoonfuls of butter were boiled gently on the 
back of the stove for nearly an hour. When nearly 
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cold, a tablespoonful of ground ginger and flour 
enough to make a stiff dough were added; this was 
rolled thin, and cut into cakes with a one-inch cutter. 
They will not rise, but will spread a good deal over 
the pan while in the oven; therefore they should be 
put some distance apart. Bake three to five minutes, 
and let them cool before removing from the pan. 

Cocoanut CakE,—Take two cups of sugar, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, and the yolks of two 
eggs; beat to a foam, add to it one cup and a third 
of sweet milk; add gradually three cups and a 
quarter of flour, and three teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, or.two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar and 
one of soda. Bake in the same way as jelly cake, 
but when each layer is cool, instead of using jelly, 
make a meringue of the white of one egg well 
beaten, nine teaspoonfuls of white sugar, and grated 
cocoanut, using the whole or half of one as con- 
venient. Mix and spread evenly on one of the 
cakes or layers, then put on another layer, and so 
on until you have an ordinary sized loaf of cake. 
This quantity should make two loaves. 
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Lamp Brackets—Useful and Ornamental. 
—_—_—e— 

Those who use lamps—and this includes the ma- 
jority of our readers—will often find it very con- 
venient to have brackets on which to place them. 
The bracket may be merely a simple shelf or a very 
elaborate affair. We like to see such things home- 








made, and they afford an opportunity for the 
younger members of the family, both boys and 
A lady of our acquaint- 


girls, to display their skill. 























Fig. 3. 
ance is quite celebrated among her friends for her | 
handiwork with the saw and knife. A very simple 
and not inelegant pattern for beginners is sent by 
“A. D. H.,” Blairsville, Pa., who says: ‘“ Take 14- 
inch stuff, and mark out with the compasses a 
circle 10 inches in diameter. Inside of this, mark 
another circle 3Z‘of an inch less. Divide the circle 

‘tute four parts, as shown by the 

dotted lines in fig. 2; then mark 

the smaller circles, leaving the 

cross-bars as shown in the engrav- 

ing. This forms the back-piecc; 

a c60lid semicircular piece, fig. 3, 

Fig. 4. serves for the shelf, and the brace, 
fig. 4, is made exactly like one-quarter of the back- 
piece. The whole can be laid out with the com- 
passes and square, and be cut out with a compass- 
saw. The parts may be put together with wooden 
pins or with glue. It may be suspended by means 
of two brass-headed nails driven _ the wall, 
as shown in fig. 1. If the bracket 5 
is made of soft wood, the parts 
may be cut out with a knife.” 
When one becomes skilled in this 
kind of work, the pattern may be 
made more elaborate. In fig. 5 
our artist suggests a slight va- g 
riation, which will give an idea for other patterns, 
When the regular form first given is departed from, 
it is best to make the pattcrn ona piece of stiff 
paper, and carefully draw it out upon the wood. 
The wood of which cigar-boxcs are made is often 
used for small work of this kind. There is a great 
deal of power wasted by boys in whittling, and it 
would be well if these suggestions would induce 
them to whittle to some purpose. A pair of neat 
brackets would allow a boy to surprise his mother 
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or some friend with a minat saciiptatibe present, and 
even the father need not be ashamed to bring 
in from the workshop a pair that he has made. 
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Amusements for Children. 
BY MRS. LUCY LAMB. 
ates 

“How shall I amuse the children during the 
evenings ?”’ is a question of no slight importance 
to many mothers who have sons growing up. 

In almost every neighborhood there are some 
boys who are allowed to stay in the streets from the 
time that school closes until bedtime. This street 
night-school is the place where many boys take 
their first lessons in crime. 

Neighbor Brown has four sons, some of them 
grown now, and all of them worthless. Years ago, 
when a teacher in a public school where they were 
in attendance, I became acquainted with their man- 
ner of life. They were little boys then, bright, 
and possessed of more than ordinary talent. But 
there was, for them, no home attraction. The fa- 
ther attended all the meetings of the church, but 
left his boys to spend their evenings in the strects, 
planning and executing mischief. Studies were 
neglected and school-time wasted. Playing truant, 
robbing fruit-trees, and kindred diversions, came 
to be common pastimes for boys whose parents, 
though good people, and members of a church, 
yet failed to restrain their sons from the influence 
of bad companions by providing such amuse- 
ments at home as would make them love it. 

On the other hand I know alittle boy thirteen 
years of age, (I say “little boy,’’ because he has no 
ambition to be thought a man yet, and does not use 
tobacco,) who has never learned to love the street- 
school. During the intermissions of study his 
play is heartily relished, but the evenings at home 
are the crowning joy of the day. If there are no 
lessons to be learned, there are two good hours for 
some kind of entertainment. This little boy has 
three sisters, younger than himself, and a baby- 
brother, all of whom require some one to direct 
their pastimes. In this instance the office is filled 
by one who loves them best, the mother. Regard- 
ing the early years of her children as most import- 
ant in forming their tastes and giving tone to their 
characters, she has devoted her time and energies 
to cultivating in them a taste for such innocent 
amusements as every home may offer to its children. 

In the first place a choice and careful selection 
of reading matter is provided. The American 
Agriculturist, Little Corporal, and other good 
papers, find their way to the pleasant home of 
these little ones. Old, cast-off blank books and 
scraps of clean letter paper are carefully 
hoarded to be adorned with pencil sketch- 
es of animals, plants, buildings, or articles of furni- 
ture, sometimes colored with the contents of a 
twenty-five-cent box of water-color paints; and 
these serve to amuse and instruct, while they in- 
sure safety from “evil communications.” When 
the voices of truant schoolmates chance to reach 
the ears of the folded lambs at home, a merry game 
of “blind-man’s-buff,” or a treat of pop corn 
will prove a very certain counter-attraction, and 
richly repay the mother, who esteems it not beneath 
her dignity to join the children in their sports. 

For children who are old enough to understand 
them, an almost endless fund of entertainment can 
be found in playing charades. To ilustrate very 
simply for beginners, let me explain how this may 
be done. Suppose there are four children. Let 
two go into the next room and privately decide 
upon some word, To begin with, let them choose 
the word High-way. That is easy to act. Let one 
of them open the door and announce to the others 
that the word is composed of two syllgbles, and 
there will be two acts. Then let one or both come 
in and mount a chair or table and stand for a mo- 
ment. This is the first act. Then bring in the 
scales and weigh some article, This is the second 
act. Those in the room must solve or “guess” 
what the word is; and then they go out and choose 
a word to puzzle the others. 

A little practice will enable chiidren to act a great 











many Ww ents, ei wiles’ eng steed: in oily hargdens 
diversions, with Mamma to assist occ: asionally, many 
pleasant hours can be spent around the fireside. 

For Sunday evening employment, something dif. 
ferent should be chosen. The youngest can always 
be interested in the rehearsal of Bible Stories, 
While too young to read for themsely es, & lively 
description of the prominent scenes and incidents 
of Bible history may be so fixed in their mings 
that the pictures will remain, even after ther 
read the stories for themselves in later years, 
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To Make 'Kea.—By Mis. I. J. » Northamp.- 
ton, Mass. First, heat the teapot by pouring 
boiling water into it: pour this out, and put into 
the pot as much good tea as you wish to use; then 
pour in boiling water cnough to completely cover 
the tea so as to wet it thoroughly. Set the pot on 
the cooking table, if that is handy, (it necd not be 
set on anything that is hot) and in five minutes 
pour in boiling water enough for the first cups, 
and pour out immediately. If a second cup, ‘or 
cups, are wished, and tca enough has been put in 
the pot, add boiling water in sufficient quantity, 
This rule applies particularly to Japanese and Hy- 
son teas. I donot know that black tea would be 
as good mace in this way, as if it were steeped 
longer. That may depend on taste. 


Boiied Brown Bread.—Mrs. E. A. M,, 
Springficld, Mass., sends the following, which she 
says is ‘‘very good.’? Wedo not sce the use of the 
coffee, unless it be to give a color to the bread.— 
One pint sifted corn meal, one pint unsifted rye 
meal, 29¢ cup molasses, 14 cup liquid coffee, 1 tea- 
spoonful salt, 1 heaping teaspoonful of soda, Mix 
toa rather stiff batter with sour milk or butter- 
milk (buttermilk is the better), pour into a 3-quart 
tin pail, and cover tightly; set the pail in a kettle of 
boiling water, and keep it boiling six or eight hours, 

Mary James’? Cracker Pudding.— 
“EK. H. F.,’’ Leicester, Mass., communicates : the 
following, which is commended as ‘cheap and 
first-rate.”’"—Two quarts of milk; ten soft crack. 
ers; one cup of molasses; one cup each of sugar, 
whole raisins, and chopped suet. Break up (not 
pound) the crackers, and put them into the pan 
with the milk (cold), and set the pan on the stove 
until they are soft; then add the other ingredients, 
Salt and spice to taste, and bake in a slow oven for 
three hours, Stir onee or twice after it begins to 
bake, and be careful not to let the raisins burn on 
the bottom. Bake in a deep pan or crock, and 
be sure not to bake too fast on the bottom. 


Pudding Sauce Wanted.—A friend in 
Illinois wishes us to give recipes for pudding sauce, 
to be composed of articles readily obtained by farm- 
ers, and not calculated to disagree with a digestion 
less delicate than that of an ostrich. 

Summer Drink.—Take the juice of six 
lemons and one pineapple, eut in small pieces, add 
sugar tosuit the taste, and put in plenty of ice 


with the water. UNIQUE. 
Popping Corm.—Geo. W. H. says: ‘In 


the April number of the Agriculturist there was a 
recipe for popping corn. I think I know a better 
one, viz.: Place in an iron vessel (which should be 
rather deep and broad) enough salt to cover the 
bottom to the depth of halfan inch. Place it over 
a hot fire, and put in as much corn as you wish to 
pop; cover it over, to prevent the corn from flying 
out when it bursts, and in a few minutes the great- 
er part of the corn will be found nicely } sopped. . 


Cream Batter Pudding.—Half a a 
of sour cream; halfa pint of swec st milk; half a pint 
of flour; 3eggs; a little salt ; 
soda. Beat the whites and yolks of the eggs separate- 
ly, and add the whites last. Bake in a moderately 
hotoven. This is thequeen of batter puddings. A 
very nice sauce for it is made by adding to a cofice 
cup of boiling milk,a tablespoonful of flour, first 
wet with a little cold milk. Have ready a teacupful 
of sugar and half a teacupful of butter, thoroughly 
stirred together ; and when the flour and milk have 
boiled two or three minutes, add the sugar and but- 
ter. Stir well, but do not boil: Flavor with vanilla, 


half a tcaspooprful of 
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ROYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 
PST PII >MPAP PPD DODO OOOO reooaorraroar* 
Stick to the Plow and the Plane. 


Don’t come to the city, my boy. Your chance, in the 
Jong run, is better where you are. Hundreds, indeed, 
make fortunes here, but thousands live wearisome and 
even suffering lives in the city. Clerks have larger 
galaries than young farmers, but then their expenses for 
hoarding, clothes, and amusements, are so much Jarger, 
that less is saved at the end of the year. Then the temp- 
tations of the city are so strong and so constant that few 
young men resist them. Not many young city clerks, 
even if they avoid bad company, are able carly in life to 
have a home of their own, A young man in the country, 
soon after his time becomes his own, can secure capital 
enough, with an economical wife, to set up housekeeping 
for himself, and have a quiet, comfortable, and even beau- 
tiful little home of his own. - One of the wealthiest men 
in the vicinity of Boston, who died a few years since, 
said the happiest years of his life were passed when he 
was gathering, very slowly, the beginnings of his fortune. 
When he married, he and his wife were worth, each, 
twenty-five cents, and they labored lovingly and happily 
together. This was certainly a very small fortune for 
two to commence upon, but they were worth hundreds 
of thousands when they died, gathered by economical 
labor. The writer knows an excellent young man in this 
city who is now nearly thirty. He has long been en- 
gaged to a young lady of fine talents and a good temper. 
It would be a great comfort to both to be married; but 
then, his salary, although quite large, would not support 
them in the style of life to which the young woman has 
been accustomed in herown home. Besides, the posi- 
tion of clerks is very uncertain. By the failure of what 
was considered one of the strongest houses in the city, 
this young man was thrown out of place and salary for six 
months. Stic«to the plow then, or to some solid, whole- 
some trade. You will then be sure of a comfortable liv- 
ing. You can eurlier have a home of your own, and you 
will be less exposed to the constant changes in business, 
which destroy at one blow the earnings of years. 





How Noah’s Animals are Made. 


At the Royal Gardens at Kew, England, are ‘collected 
plants from all parts of the world, and in a Museum at 
the same place are shown the various things that are 
made from plants, from the delicate gauze made of pine- 
apple fibre, to large specimens of plank and other Jum- 
ver. If our young friends were to visit this Museum, 





Fig. 1.—A BLOCK FOR CAMELS. 


they would find many things to interest them, and among 
the rest, toys made of wood. “Children’s toys in a Royal 
Museum?” Certainly ; toys are very useful things. Those 
who make them earn their living by them, and the boys 
and girls who finally get them are amused and often in- 
structed. One of the commonest and most popular toys is 
Noah’s Ark, which almost every boy and girl knows is a 





Fig. 2.—A BLOCK FOR LAMBS. 


minute model of the ark with a wooden Noah's family, 
and a large number of pairs of wooden animals, from the 
elephant down to the smallest. It is great fun to arrange 








these animals in twos, and make a procession marching 
into the ark. Older persons have wondered how all 
these animals could be made so cheaply. In the Kew 
Museum some specimens of the wooden manufactures of 
Saxony show the way in which these animals are 
made. The wood for each is turned out of the proper 
shape inalathe, It looks like a circular picture frame, 
or moulding—and nothing could look less like one of 
Noah's animals. This circle is then sawed into pieces, 
and, as will be seen by the engraving, each piece makes 
an animal, which only needs a little smoothing up, and 
painting, and to be furnished with ears, tail, horns, etc., 
as the case may be. The upper engraving shows a 
camel, the lower one, alamb. This was thought sufficient- 
ly curious to be shown in the learned Gardeners’ Chron- 
icle, and we borrow the picture for our boysand girls. 





Appearances against Him; the 


Truth in His Favor. 


A New England merchant, doing a large business, re- 
quiring several clerks, a short time since missed several 
articles of value from his store. He determined to watch 
the habits of these young men to discover, if possible, 
which one, if either of them, was untrustworthy, There 
was one of them who appeared particularly active and 
faithful ; was the first to come and the last to leave at 
night; his dress was inferior to that of the other clerks ; 
and he was evidently not particularly popular among 
them. The merchant learned that this young man re- 
mained for half an hour or more after the others 
left, with the door of the store locked. This circum- 
stance awakened his suspicions, and he arranged a plan 
to conceal himself in the store, so that he might discover 
what occurred when the clerk supposed himself to be 
unobserved. Having sent the young man upon an errand 
just before the hour of closing, he entered his place of 
concealment. The door was locked as usual, at the 
proper time. The clerk at once began to sweep and put 
the establishment in order. While waiting for the dust 
to settle, he was seen to go behind the counter, and tak- 
ing something from under it, place it in the breast of 
his coat. The merchant was now all alive to discover 
what had been taken and what was to be done with it. 
The young man went to the window and sat in silence a 
few moments, apparently examining the package which 
he hadtaken from his breast. The merchant was not 
left long in doubt. His clerk soon fell upon his knees ; 
he saw that it was the Bible he had been reading; and 
now he offered aloud a simple and touching prayer, for 
himsclf, his mother and sister, his employer, and par- 
ticularly fora brother clerk, who, he feared, was yielding 
to temptation. After he had finished dusting he left the 
store, unconscious of having had a human eye upon him. 

It is easy to believe that the merchant was deeply 
affected by what he had seen and heard. This clerk’s 
salary was increased several hundred dollars a year, and 
he was given the position made vacant by the discharge 
of another whose criminal acts had been discovered. 


Prairie Life for Invalid Girls. 
BY GRACE PERCIVAL. 


I write this sketch in the hope of arousing one of those 
pale, nervous, young ladies who lie on their sofas the 
most of the time, to take more exercise, and, if possi- 
ble, out in the fields, among the birds and flowers. My 
health had always been rather delicate, until we moved 
out on the farm, nearly a yearago, and now I can hardly 
believe that I am the same person, so great is the change. 
One morning last May papa came in, and finding me re- 
clining on the lounge, asked me if I would not like to 
help drop corn. Never having been accustomed to work 
much, I looked surprised, I have no doubt, at the propo- 
sition; but, after considerable coaxing, I at length rather 
dubiously consented to try the experiment. So after 
arraying myself in a short calico dress, thick shoes, 
and large straw hat, we set out for the field. Our way 
led through a meadow of brightest green, spangled with 
dew, and embroidered with beautiful wild flowers. The 
field was situated on a knoll, and commanded a wide 
view of the surrounding prairic. I felt like shouting 
aloud, every thing looked so lovely, that bright May 
morning. But there was the corn to drop! and I was soon 
busily engaged in this veryromantic occupation. I did 
not become quite fascinated with it; though I fear my 
mind was more intent on some day-dream, suggested by 
that lovely scene, than upon my work. Butthat evening, 
when I sat down to the supper table, I felt that the day’s 
work had done me good, and I was refreshed in mind and 
body. Iresolved to take a walk every day, and be out in 
the open air as much as possible. I have never had any 
reason to regret keeping that resolve. Will that invalid 
young lady for whos2 benefit Iam writing this listen toa 
word of advice? If you can, make your home in the 
country; take an interest in out-door work and rural 
recreations, such as walking, riding, bathing, and many 














others I might mention. <A flower garden is avery pleas- 
ant place for exercise, while keeping it in order and en- 
joying its products. Every thing is lovely in the country! 
There are murmuring brooks, shaded by handsome trees, 
soft, velvety meadows, and beautiful birds and flowers, all 
leading your soul from the contemplation of things terres- 
trial up to Nature’s God,and the glories of a celestial home. 





What's the difference between an overcoat and a baby ? 
An overcoat is what you wear (were), a baby what you was. 
Amswers to Problems and Puzzles. 

The following are answers to the puzzles in the May 
number, page 183. No. 343, Yours (ewers). Ne. 844. 
Be sure you are right, then go ahead. The folowing 
have sent correct answers: Isaac N. Millikan, Walter P. 
Ferguson, George A, Jacobs, Addie M. N., D. L. Mor- 
rison, A. J. Vincent, Frederick Pfister, P. A. Sellers, Mil- 


{ ton Snyder, D. H. B., Robert S. Marshall, Mira M. Wal- 


ker, Daniel Lees (2), James A. Sanford (2), Ella Lathrop, 
J. V. Oren, Mrs. J. V. Oren. 





Motto of market gardeners: “ Let us have peas.” 





The first time little Billy S. noticed the thunder, he 
said, ‘Mother, they are scouring up in heaven.” His 
mother said, ‘‘How do you know, my child?’ He re- 
plied, ‘‘I hear °em moving the chairs about.” 


New Puzzles to be Answered, 








j 





4 is 
No, 845. Puzzle Picture, — Japanese Jugglers. How 
many are there? " 





iss 


No. 846. Conundrum.—Why have these fishes no sub. 
stance, 
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MANY A SLIP BETWEEN 


He was so sure of a pigeon supper at midnight that he 
can hardly believe his own eyes as the bird flies away 
and a few tail feathers drop out of his mouth! It is the 
Virginia Opossum who has planned this dark deed, as 
his cruel habit is. Quite an innocent looking little fel- 
low, you see; but he is a great thief and burglar, never- 
theless! He is about the size of a cat, twenty inches 
long, with the snout of a pig. He has a remarkable tail 
of fifteen inches, by which he suspends himself from the 
branch of a tree. He plunders poultry-yards, steals corn, 
loves nuts and berries, and often hunts birds’ nests by 
night in order to catch thesitting mother, as well as to 
eat her eggs. Hunting the opossum isa favorite amuse- 
ment at the South, especially among the young negroes, 
who are very fond of its flesh in the autumn, when it is 
tender, fat, and flavored like that of a sucking pig. 

We trust none of our young readers will “ play possum”; 
for this animal is a lazy fellow. He loves to lie during 
the day upon his back in the sun. When a boy is lazy, 
he is said to be ‘‘ playing *possum.”” We certainly hope 
they will not imitate his midnight adventure. Don’t 
disturb the birds or their nests! It would have served 
this intruder right, if a sharp colored boy had been rep- 
resented, hid away in the branches, seizing the opossum 
just as his victim flies from his open jaws. 


THE CUP 


[COPYRIGHT SECURED,] 


= THE R’s.—In many parts of the country 

in great danger of being lost from the 
language. It is very amusing to hear some persons pro- 
nounce words in which there is the letter r. We know 
young people who never say bird, but itis always boied, 
as near as it can be written. These same people never 
go to church, but they attend the choich, and hear. the 
minister preach upon efoinity, as they miscall eternity. 


Don’t L 
the letter r 


y 


The Cedar Rapids Times says that a young girl, ‘* sweet 
sixteen,’ of Linn County, Iowa, for six weeks last win- 
ter, during the sickness of her father and mother, attend- 
ed 48 head of sheep, 8 head of horses, 12 head of cattle, 
and 2 calves, besides milking three cows, driving the 
cattle one quarter of a mile every day to water, cleaning 
the horses’ stable, doing the housework, and taking care 
of her sick parents. Such a girl is a real heroine. 

The late lamented Mr. Brady, at a complimentary sup- 
per which he attended a few weeks before he died, made 
an amusing allusion to the plague of mosquitos which 
sometimes falls upon New Yorkers. Two Irishmen, he 
said, had just come over and landed at the cit They 
had heard of the terrible bite of these little serpents, and 
were in no little dread of them. They had a little expe- 
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rience of their lances in their bedroom while they were 
undressing. They hurried to get beneath the bed-clothes, 
which they at once drew over their fac for a defence. 
Mike, after a little, drew down the sheet. and looked out 
to survey the scene; but he soon drew his head under 
the covering again, and cried out to his companion, 
“They are in airnest, Pat, by me sow], for they’ve brought 
their lantherns wid them!” Mike had seen, as he looked 
out into his room, a lightning-bug—an insect with which 
he was not familiar, 


A few Sundays since a Lewiston clergyman in his pul- 
pit had occasion to use his handkerchief, and to his 
astonishment scattered in all directions some fifty speci- 
mens of paper dolls, which his little girl had lodged in 
the parental pocket for safe keeping. The effect upon 
the audience was as marked as that created by the Japan- 
ese paper butterfly player. 

The son of a well-known publisher perpetrated an odd 
conundrum the other day upon a friend of ours who has 
a shining bald head, entirely innocent of hair, much to 
his amusement, ‘* Why,” said little pertness, “is your 
head like heaven?” “I give up,” said the Col. ** Be- 
cause thereisno parting there, and it will never die (dye).” 
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" THE BEST ' IU TVENILE MA GAZIVJE EVER PUBLISHED IN ANY LAND OR LANG G UA GE ‘i 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS, 





The Story of a Bad Boy, by Mr. T. B. ALDRICH, has excited a deeper and more general interest than any other story ever published in a Juvenile Magazine. It is awaited monthly with 
impatience, and read with the greatest eagerness and delight by both old and young. We give below an extract from the June number of “Our Youne Foxxs.” 


GYPSY, 


This record of my life at Rivermouth would be strangely incomplete did I not devote an 
entire chapter to Gypsy. I had other pets, of course; for what healthy boy could long 
exist without numerous friends in the animal kingdom? Ihad two white mice that were 
forever gnawing their way out of a pasteboard chateau, and crawling over my face when 
Ilay asleep. I used to keep the pink-eyed little beggars in my bedroom, greatly to the an- 
noyance of Miss Abigail, who was constantly fancying that one of the mice had secreted 
itself somewhere about her person. 

Lalso owned a dog, a terrier, who managed in some inscrutable way to pick a quarrel 
with the moon, and on bright nights kept up such a ki-yi-ing in our lack garden, that we 
were finally forced to dispose of him at private sale. He was purchased by Mr. Oxford, the 
butcher. I protested against the arrangement, and ever afterwards, when we had sausages 
from Mr, Oxford's shop, I made believe I detected in them certain evidences that Cato had 
been foully dealt with. 

Of birds Ihad no end,—robins, purple-martins, wrens, bulfinches, bobolinks, ringdoves, 
and pigeons. At one time I took solid comfort in the iniquitous society of a dissipated old 
parrot, who talked so terribly, that the Rev. Wibird Hawkins, happening to get a sample of 
Poll’s vituperative powers, pronounced him “ a benighted heathen,” and advised the Captain 
to get rid of him. A brace of turtles supplanted the parrot in my affections; the turtles 
gave way to rabbits; and the rabbits in turn yielded to the superior charms of a small 
monkey, which the Captain bought of a sailor lately from the coast of Africa. 

But Gypsy was the prime favorite, in spite of many rivals. [never grew weary of her. 
She was the most knowing little thing in the world. Her proper spliere in life—and the one 
to which she ultimately attained—was the sawdust arena of a travelling circus. There 
was nothing short of the three R’s, reading, ’riting, and ’rithmetic, that Gypsy could n’t be 
taught. The gift of speech was not hers, but the faculty of thought was, She combined the 
wisdom of the serpent with the harmlessness of the dove. 

My little friend, to be sure, was not exempt from certain graceful weaknesses, inseper- 
able, perhaps, from the female character. She was very pretty,—and she knewit. She was 
also passionately fond of dress,—by which I mean her best harness. When she had this on, 
her curvetings and prancings were laughable, though in ordinary tackle she went along 
demurely enough. There was something in the enamelled leather and the silver-washed 
mountings that chimed with her artistic sense. To have her mane braided, and a rose ora 
pansy stuck into her forelock, was to make her too conceited for anything. 

She had another trait not rare among her sex. She liked the attentions of young gentle 
men, while the socicty of girls bofed her. She would drag them, sulkily, in the cart; but as 
for permitting one of them in the saddle, the idea was preposterous. Once when Pepper 
Whitcomb’s sister, in spite of our remonstrances, ventured to mount her, Gypsy gave a little 
indignant neigh, and tossed the gentle Emma heels over head in no time, But with any of 
the boys the mare was as docile as alamb. 

Her treatment of the several members of the family was comical. For the Captain she 
entertained a wholesome respect, and was always on her good behavior when he was around. 
As to Miss Abigail, Gypsy simply laughed at her,—literally laughed, contracting her upper 
lip and displaying all her snow-white teeth, as if something about Miss Abigail struck her, 
Gypsy, as being extremely ridiculous, 

Kitty Collins, for some reason or another, was afraid of the pony, or pretended to be. 
The sagacious little animal knew it, of course, and frequently when Kitty was hanging out 
clothes near the stable, the mare, being loose in the yard, would make short plunges at her. 
Once Gypsy seized the basket of clothes-pins with her teeth, and rising on her hind legs, 
pawing the air with her fore feet, followed Kitty clear up to the scullery steps. 

That part of the yard was shut off from the rest by a gate ; but no gate was proof against 
Gypsy’s ingenuity. She could let down bars, lift up latches, draw bolts, and turn all sorts 
of buttons. This accomplishment rendered it hazardous for Miss Abigail or Kitty to leave 
any eatables on the kitchen table near the window. On one occasion Gypsy put in her 
head and lapped up six custard pies that had been placed by the casement to cool. 

An account of my young lady’s various pranks would fill a thick volume. A favorite 
trick of hers, on being requested to “* walk like Miss Abigail,” was to assume a little skittish 
gait so true to nature that Miss Abigail herself was obliged to admit the cleverness of the 
imitation. 

The idea of putting Gypsy through a systematic course of instruction was suggested to 
me by a visit to the circus which gave an annual performance in Rivermouth. This show 
embraced, among its attractions, a number of trained Shetland ponies, and I determined 
that Gypsy should likewise have the benefit of a liberal education. I succeeded in teach- 
ing her to waltz, to fire a pistol by tugging a string tied to the trigger, to lie down dead, to 
wink one eye, and to execute many other feats of a difficult nature. She took to her 
studies admirably, and enjoyed the whole thing as much as anybody, 

The monkey was a perpetual marvel to Gypsy. They became bosom-friends in an in- 
credibly brief period, and were never easy out of each other’s sight. Prince Zany—that’s 
what Pepper Whitcomb and I christened him one day, much to the disgust of the monkey, 
who bit a piece out of Pepper’s nose—resided in the stable, and went to roost every night 
on the pony’s back, where I usually found him in the morning. Whenever I rode out, I was 
obliged to secure his Highness the Prince with a stout cord to the fence, he chattering all 
the time like a madman, 

One afternoon as I was cantering through the crowded part of the town, I noticed that the 
people in the street stopped, stared at me, and fell to laughing. Iturned round in the 
saddle, and there was Zany, with a great burdock leaf in his paw, perched up behind me on 
the crupper, as solemn as a judge. 

After a few months, poor Zany sickened mysteriously, and died. The thought occurred to 
me then, and comes back to me now with redoubled force, that Miss Abigail must have 
given him some hot-drops. Zany left a large circle of sorrowing friends, if not relatives. 
Gypsy, I think, never entirely recovered from the shock occasioned by his early demise, 
She became fonder of me, though; and one of her cunningest demonstrations was to escape 
from the stable-yard, and trot up to the door of the Temple Grammar School, where [I would 
discover her at recess patiently waiting for me, with her fore feet on the second step, and 
wisps of straw standing out all over her. 





THE PONY. 


Ishould fail if Itried to tell how dear the pony was to me. Even hard, unloving men 
become attached to the horses they take care of; so I, who was neither unloving nor hard, 
grew to loveevery glossy hair of the pretty little creature that depended on me for her 
soft straw bed and her daily modicum of oats. In my prayer at night I never forgot to 
mention Gypsy, with the rest of the family,—generally setting forth her claims first. 

Whatever relates to Gypsy belongs properly to this narrative; therefore I offer no apolo- 
gy for rescuing from oblivion, and boldly printing here, a short composition which I wrote 
in the early part of my first quarter at the Temple Grammar School. Itis my maiden effort 
in a difficult art, and is, perhaps, lacking in those graces of thought and style which ‘are 
reached only after the severest practice. 

Every Wednesday morning, on entering school, each pupil was expected to lay his exer- 
cise on Mr. Grimshaw’s desk; the subject was usually selected by Mr. Grimshaw himself, 
the Monday previous, With a humor characteristic of him, our teacher had instituted two 
prizes, one for the best and the other for the worst composition of the month. The first 
prize consisted of a penknife, or a pencil-case, or some such article dear to the heart of 
youth ; the second prize entitled the winner to wear for an hour or two a sort of conical 
paper cap, on the front of which was written, in tall letters, this modest admission: I am 
4 Dunce! The competitor who took prize No, 2 was n’t generally an object of envy. 

My pulse beat high with pride and expectation that Wednesday morning, as 1 laid my 
essay, neatly folded, on the master’s table. I firmly decline to say which prize I won ; but 
here is the composition to speak for itself :— 


Me lowe 





ja, a 7 
: See me « 





The following letter expresses fairly the opinion entertained of “Our Youna@ Fo.xs,” as 
comunicated in numerous letters to the Publishers. 

SPRINGFIELD, Feb. 23., 1869. 
To THE EpiTors oF “Our Youne FoLks.” 

“Your magazine is such a source of delight in our family, and at the same time so valuable 
and instructive to our children, that I feel impelled to write you and thank you for what 
you are doing for them and for others like them. We have taken the magazine ever since 
it started, but we think it more interesting than ever this year. 

“The ‘Story of a Bad Boy’ pleases my boys so much that they fairly commit cach instal- 
ment to memory. Mr. Trowbridge’s articles on Glass-Making we have found particularly 
interesting, and so are the articles by Mr. Parton, and Mr. Hale, and Mrs. Agassiz. I assure 
you that the monthly arrival of your Magazine isa great event in our household. Expec- 
tation gets on tiptoe about the middle of each month, after which time the Post-oftice boy 
is closely watched by two pair of eager young eyes, on the lookout for what they call ‘the 
best magazine that ever was.’ 

“In sober earnest, dear Editors, I feel that you are doing my children an inestimable good, 
that you are furnishing to them a style of reading in every respect admirable and particu: 
larly adapted to them; and as I see the interest with which they read what you prepare for 
them, and observe its restraining and developing influence upon their young minds, I feel 
grateful that in their education I have such a valuable assistant as your magazine. 

Respectfully yours, Mars. A. M.* 





te “OUR YOUNG FOLKS” is only Two Dollars a year, and the numbers for January, February, March, and April, 1869, will be sent free 
to any one who wishes to examine the Magazine, on application to the ‘Publishers, 


FIELDS, OSGOOD & CO., 124 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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Secdsman and Florist, Philadelphia, Pa. ee meray —, to Pull Las PRIQUSOB. 4 5055000050055 . 150 

arket Assistan MMOs ds cacee. rs eciearenrae ; 
ATEM seer a CO Truly “ practical,” and ought to be in the hands of | Miles on the Horse's Foot.............. t 7 
Nos. 1, 2, & 4, Del. Ave. Market, Philadelphia, Penn. every one engaged in the culture of Flowers. ae Vaesankae yan ; 10 
‘Consignments and Bhipping orders meet T. C. MaxweEtu & Bros., Geneva, N. Y. Nor aye es sientific Agriculture . ; ie 
. 5 nion Culture .........ceeree 00s recccescocecesccecsssesces 2 
It might be entitled ‘‘ Floriculture Made Easy.” Ido | Our Farm ot Four Acres.. paper, 30c,..cloth., 60 
+ . 5 J + om 
700 BY. otner varetes of £00 potatoes beat kinds 1h not see why any one with ordinary common sense should Ear Se Sertee heat 4 altars Parsons. 0.00.0"... 15) 
fine condition, shipped to order xt TE AVENPORT | not succeed, with this book in his hands. Peat and Its Uses, by Prot. S. W. Johnson...... . 13 
& CO’S., 1, 2, & 4, Del. Ave. Market, Philadelphia, Penn. L. GC. Lisny, Florist, Nashville. Tenn Sama oe latcieariheseasenneuateus : 2 

le ° ’ 5) ? ° e RETON TROPTSC. .ccccccccscecscccsce+s00se scccccecce 

ie = ‘ P Practical Floriculture, by Peter Henderson 5 
ORSE SHOERS’ M:? ee ewer practical di- No work ever before published in this country was anda My steries of bee keeping 1) 
rections, numerous engravings. Includes preparation actically valual in trect i 5 tandall’s Sheep Husbandry........ 150 
of foot, choice of shoes, and their preparation, fitting, filing, sg actically valua dle to those in want of eet informa tandall’s Fine Wool Sheep BRUBUIAIIGEY,. .ssn0i56 seeeas LEM 
nailing, aes —— cutting. — ing me 25 cts. tion (upon this subject). Wm. SAUNDERS, Ric har oe hore De. 4 paper 30 cents. : 60 

ainters’ Manual, 50c. atch-makers’ and Jewelers’, 25c. Sup’ : ; ; Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden............ccccsseeees 1) 

JESSE HANEY & co., 119 Nassau-st., New York. Sup’t Dep't of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. _ tur —_ evento F sts ine per, ate, bound n . 
Just the work for the young Florist or Amateur, a3 it | (eee cee e tents Be iad a Liege 

chenck’s Gardener’s Text BOOK. .+.......ecsessc cesses i) 

ETT’S DOUBLE MOLD BRANCH BEAM tells him clearly there is no such thing as failure, if its | Skillful Housewife —............0. cceecceueees ee 

4 ive SW - a fs rapt’ ° * 

out a. pone sane Sity beanies nena ow that uns simple CAE “4 followed. - - Wecmssans feel & de. ee Ae 4 i F 
steady and doesn't clo = ALVIN & GERAGHTY, Florists, Newport, R. I. TAM ASONEEE AMPED. 5 050660502c0000s0isesc0see . 180 

Send for Tlustrated. Circular to PEEKSKILL PLOW . ; erent ‘Tobacco Guitare Neen hs ans e RCRES on eee wee on ‘ ee 
WORKS, Peekskill, N. Y., or Cleveland, O. What is wonderful, the most of our Professional Flo- = — ane ae Evergreens.........+0- os 13 

Sonn an ChaNTER: WuETE PIAS rists here frankly admit their indebtedness to the work | Wheclor's Homes for the Peopie.2022.. 300 

Persons wishing to improve their stock should remember | fr information and suggestions. I am only an amateur = wine i ih s a and Farm omy eon sedseusieet } » 
ed we breed and ship our own pi -. ym — in flowers, but feel gratefully indebted to its author for Wasdeerts Douce ioeeee ountry Houses....... "150 
— the pleasure its perusal has given. Youatt and Spooner on the Horse . : . 18 

Penningtonville, Chester Co., Penn. P at Ww. Risin Dittiaenn ws Youatt and N artin on Cattle ......... : : 2 
. . > ac. CURIE OR BNO MOG iiss. sceveccccses 

- i , - ara ee reer a 10 

Oe ee — foo gel yar bare Withont exception the most practical work on Flori- 6 
for improving speed and style, and other valuable informa- | Culture in the English language. A -he prosy fossils of | Woodward’s National Architect, New. bscsecesaseauaesens 20 
June 2], Only dive cts Of newedenlers or JESSE HA’ A — —— &c., Iconsign to the lumber room. I shall order | O. J. & Co. keep in Stock the following Books: 
& CO., 119 Nassau-st. N. Y. Has exposures of humbugs. | & dozen from the publishers to give to my friends. a pnp Bot i Y fie see iteeeeee ene ce ate ees 9 M4 
(Order soon. } JamMEs FLEMING, Nurseryman and Florist, Bridgeman’s Young Gardener's Assistant.......... 2.50 
: : - Toronto, Canada Burr's Vegetables of America. ; 50 
Splendid Premiums for subscribers to the Musical World. , ‘ Carpenter's and Joiner’s Hand Book. ‘(Hoily):. 10 
~ Complete in all its departments, a thoroughly common- foe ae oe Sat ceeplits Guide. 200 
THE MARKET ASSISTANT, sense book, valuable to all interested in Plants and | Downing's Cottage Residences.. Hb 
Flowers. Gro. W. CAMPBELL, Nurseryman, Delaware, O. Downing. . Fruits a Trees of America. Hr} 
ae . R ’ g . r aL RBA Y Go awe oc caste® 0 
Containing a belef Geneeiption of every maicad ag Hu We have been asked hundreds of times by our custom- ge Ny ie ard Culture ‘ (Dr. Warder)... 4 
man Food Sold in the Public Markets of the cities ers for a work on flowers ; now we get something credit- Flint’s Milch Cow 8 and 1 airy F ar ming age 12 
of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Brook- able to recommend. Ex.iort Bros. & Burcess, Florists, | Pi{nk Koresten’s Ficld s Fisting. * ole. erg 
> ‘ ; Pittsburgh, Pa. Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen, 8v 3 00 
lyn; including the various ee and oi Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturist.............06+ 18 
Wild Animals, Poultry, Game, Fish, Apart from its great working value, the book is de- Gray's How Pista Grow steeeenes 13 
Vegetables, Fruits, etc., with many lightful reading. Miss ANNA WARNER, Gray 23 te of Botany and i seseons ‘in one Vol ‘5 

i R ‘“ WW, : g ray’s School and Field Book of Botan 
Curious Incidents and Ancc- The Island,” West Point, N. Y. Hatiele FY Apericen, Ronse Carpenter. — ah ‘3 
‘ usmann’s Grapes SRG sasesc0 satseese - 
dotes, by Thoroughly practical, yet readable rode zr el. ‘ Jenuings on Cattie, spospnee ts Rp non : 5 
7, NEW YORK SUN. Jennings on 1ee Wine, anc -oultry. i 
THOMAS F. DE VOE, > EC 3 Jennings on the htt and his Disease 18 
Author of ‘“‘The Market Book,” etc. A-wortby contribution to every votary of Flora; style Langstr ooh on the Honey Bee ARS ' + 
: lature, 3 * ayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor. ..... 
ILLUSTRATED, comprehensive, sharp and decisive, just what was to be Mayhew's Tilustrated Horse Management ‘ +3 
P ¢ expected from its well-known author. Mayhew’s Practical Book-K gening for Farmers ° 

The object of this volume is to present that which may F. K. Paentx, Bloomincton. Il Blanks for do. : : 13 
be found practically useful as well as interesting. It aims . ae ees uinet tiken di of — Aah ‘tie 713 
at bringing together, in as small compass as possible, Full to overflowing with valuable information. + ea a = ee tec lpi . ‘ 78 
and in a form easy of reference, those items of informa- Francis Ricuarpson, Toronto, Canada, en “TB 

é : ural Studies. .........secesccrecceeseee 4 
tion which many would desire to possess when called Silloway’s Modern € Carpentry. 22022070 is ; He 
a — Ten Acres Enough. F 
. upon to cater for the household. ILLUSTRATED. The Dog ; By. Dinks, } Mayhew. and Hutchinson : ‘6 
a z u 3 z ® . rn 5 i) nk fapper’s GUIdE,...... ..sccsocsesvccces.-+- e 
SENT POST-PAID, PRICE $2.50. | SENT POST-PAID, PRICE, $1.50. Waites vies nad Gotinsés mesh: : 30 
aring’s Elements of Agric uiture ° 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., ORANCE JUDD & CO., Waring’s Earth Closets............... ‘ofp 
Watson's American Home Garden ,, ....++-- * 150 
245 Broadway, New York. 245 Broadway, New York. Woodward's Graperies, etc.............. 000 . 
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OWNING’S LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


A TREATISE ON THE 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
ADAPTED TO NORTH AMERICA; 


With a View to the Improvement of Country Residences. 





























Comprising historical notices and general CONTENTS. 
principles of the art, directions for laying out 
grounds and arranging plantations, the descrip- 
tion and cultivation of hardy trees, decorative Historical Sketches. 
Landscape Gardening. 
accompaniments of the house and grounds, ‘Wood and Plantations. 
the formation of pieces of artificial water, & Deciduous Ornamental Trees. 
flower gardens, etc., with : Evergreen Ornamental Trees. 
Fa Climbing Plants. 
REMARKS ON RURAL ARCHI- Formation of Walks. 
TECTURE. Treatment of Water. 
By ror 1Ate A, J. DOWNING. Rural Architecture. 
Embellishments. 
With a Supplement ; Laas “The Supplement contains six additional 
Containing some remarks about country places, _ “% Ye <i ai i - ae aN Bares iss 3 sections, giving the progress of Gardening since 
and the best methods of making them; also, an aes SIAN. IES 41 cr cate | s " : 54. Mr. Downing’s Death—Directions for making 


<a Country Place — History of Wodenethe — 
istory of Wellesly — Italian Scenery — The 
* Newer Ornamental Trees and Shrubs—Tabular 
View of Hardihood in different parts of the 
United States, etc., etc. 


account of the newer deciduous and evergreen 
plants, lately introduced into cultivation, both a 
hardy and half hardy. 

Bry HENRY WINTHROP SARGENT. 


Finely Illustrated with seven EXngravings on Steel, six on Stone, and thirty-nine on Wood. 
576 PAGES OCTAVO, 


SENT POST-PAID. - - - - . PRICE, $6.50. 
ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 245 Broadway, New York. 


COPELAND’S COUNTRY LIFE, 


A HANDBOOK OF AGRICULTURE, 


HORTICULTURE AND LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
. By ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND. 


This work embraces Descriptions, Hints, Suggestions and Details of great value to every one interested in Fruit, Flowers, Vegetables, or Farm Crops. 





It contains 926 large Octavo Pages and.250 Engravings. It describes and illustrates nearly the whole range of topics of interest to the FARMER, the 
GARDENER, the FRUIT CULTURIST, and the AMATEUR. 


It is adapted not only to those owning ceives attention, and a very full treatise on 


large and Elegant Estates, but contains di- the Merinos is given. 
GRAPE CULTURE occupies a large space, 


embracing the opinions of men in all parts 


rections for the best arrangement of the 
smallest Plots, down to the City Yard, the 
Roof or Window Garden, or the simple 


Flower Stand. It also gives an Abstract of 


of the country, as to the best sorts, planting, 
training, discases, and general management 
for home use or marketing. 

FULL LISTS of Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs, Fruits, Flowers, Green and Hot- 


house Plants, etc., are given, with directions 


the Principles, Construction, and Manage- 
ment of Aquariums. Among numerous 


other matters its treats of 


DRAINING, Giving various methods, 
: for management each month in the year. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN receives parti- 


cular attention, with reference to the best way 


estimates of cost, trenches, tiles, ctc., thus 


enabling almost any one properly to perform : , ; 3 . Fee 
ii +s as heen 
this important work. & z 
A@ togrow and preserve each kind of Vegetable. 
CATTLE are carefully noticed with refer- t In short, as. its name indicates, the book 
? 


treats of almost every subject that needs con- 
sideration by those ilving in the country, or 


ence to the special merits of different breeds 
for dairying or fattening. 
SHEEP MANAGEMENT, including 


Breeding, Feeding, Prices, Profits, etc., re- 


Ss having any thing to do with the cultivation 


of the soil. 


4 
SENT POST-PAID - = . - . : PRICE, $5.00. 
ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 245 Broadway,-New York. 
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Advertisements, to be sure of insertion, must be re- 
ceived BEFORE the 5th of the preceding month, 


TERMS-— (cash before insertion) : 
IN ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line, Less than 4 lines, $5. 
Open Pages (open without cutting), $2 per line. 

Page next to Reading Matter, last Page, and 2d and3d 
Cover Pages—$2.50 per agate line of space for each inser- 
tion.—Last Cover Page—$3.00 per agate line of space. 

IN GERMAN EDITION. 

(The only German Agricultural Journal in the United 
States.) 

Ordinary Pages, 25 cents per.line, Less than four lines, 
$1.00 for each insertion. 

Business Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line for each 


insertion. > 
= 








sUPERIOR TOALLOTHRRS 


sIVE of Sed 
Ban FeamPHb Ss 


4, Adores? 4G 
: “éRIcaN SS \) 


creer! 





EMERSON’S Fé Cy MOV ABLE-TOOTHED 





CIRCULAR SAW 
PATENT PERFORAT ED CIRCUL SRA AND LONG SAWS. 
AMERICAN SAW CO., 
No. 2 Jacob-st., New York. 
Vegetable Plants and Seeds 
FOR 


Fall Crops. 

Celery Plants (Incomparable Dwarf), $1.00 per 100 (by 
mail); $3 per 500; $5 per1,000 ; $22 per 5,000; $40 per 
10,000; larger quantities at special rates. Of this variety 
from 30,000 to 40,009 is grown on an acre. Full instruc- 
tions for cultivating accompany each package. 

Cabbage Plants, (Large Drumhead and Flat Dutch), 
$1 per 100 (by mail) ; $3 per 500; $5 per 1,000. 

Cabbage Plants, (Red Dutch for Pickling) $1 per 100 
(by mail) ; $4 per 500; $6 per 1,000. 

Caulifiower Plants, (Paris and Erfurt) $1 per 100 (by 
mail) ; $4 per 500; $6 per 1,000. 

By Express, carefully packed, so that they will reach the 
purchaser in perfect order, if the distance does not exceed 
three days in the transit. 


TORNIP SEED 


BY MAIL. 
Early Dutch, Yellow Aberdeen, Golden Ball, Red-top 
strap-leaf, White strap-leaf, Yellow Ruta-baga, White Ruta- 
baga, &c., &c., $1 per B., 10 cents per oz. 


HENDERSON & FLEMING, 
Scedsmen and Market Gardeners, 
67 Nassau-st., New York. 
Gardens in South Bergen, N. J. 


Cabbage Plants. 


Flat Dutch, Late Drumhead, Bergen Drumhead, Winning- 
stadt, Brunswick, Savoy, Stone Mason, Red Dutch, 40c. per 
$ er 1,000; $22 per 10,000. Marblehead Mammoth, 
Schwein =m Quintal, 75c, _— 100; “$5 per 1,000. Send for 


circular giving full descri 
ED U R GESS, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


WARD 
New!! 








New !! 
Tri-colored Gcraniums! 


Mrs. Pollock.—Leaves deep green, orange, crimson, and 
scarlet zone—a belt of lighter green, and yellow margin— 
one of the most beautiful pow ene 40c. each; $8 dozen. 

United Itaiy.—Each leaf a beautiful flower.” Carmine, 
scarlet, and white, $1.50 each. 

Sunset and other new sorts, Silver and Gold, Variegated— 
a large ee s. 

MAXWELL & BROTHERS, Geneva, N. Y. 


New!? 





Cabbage and Celery Plants, 


paye Drumhead, Premium Flat Dutch, Stone Maso 
Marblehead, Fottlet’s Improved Brunswick, Dremnead 
Savoy, 40 cts. per 100; $3.00 per 1,000. Ready June 10th. 
Dwarf White Celery, ready ran ted 75 cts. per 100; $6.00 per 
1,000, Orders receiv ed er and filled in rotation, 

G. LDEN, South Norwalk, Conn, 





Parents, School Committees & Teachers 


who desire to obtain the best Reading Books, are invited to 
address 1EO. “PHELPS, Agent, 
Care J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO 
14 Bond st., New York. 





The Best-~BUAINARD'S ‘Ifusical World. 








Taking the Lead. 





WALTER A. WOOD'S 
PRIZE 


MOWERS AND REAPERS, 





USED EVERYWHERE 


SEND FOR 1869 CIRCULAR. 
Address 
WALTER A. WOOD, Pres’t, 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y., 
Or 44 Cortlandt-st., New York City. 


The Most Perfect and Successful 
Harvester in the World. 








In eleven years thesaleof the BUCKEYE has increased 
from 75 Machines to 20,000, in a single season, and 
over 100,000 are now in usein the United States. 

Jt has received the Highest Premiums at the most import 
ant Field Trials ever held in any country. 

Its Great Durability has been thoroughly 
Established, and it is everywhere known and recog- 
nized as the 

Standard of Excellence in Material and 
Workmanship, as well as Perfection of Princi- 
ple. 


Valuable improvements added for 1869. 


Manufactured by 
ADRIANCE, PLATT & CO., 
= N. Y. 165 Greenwich-st., N. Y. 


ie <4 a\ (oho: molly 


ORGANS 
AND MELODEONS. 





43,000, nowinuse. 
BUFFALO.N Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 








CEO. E. WARING, Jr., 
ACRICULTURAL ENCINEER, 


Ogden Farm, Newport, R. I. 

Particular attention ray to all Works of Agricultural 
Improvement, such as Land Drainage; the Construction of 
Farm Buildings, including Earth Closets ; the Renovation 
of Worn-out Lands ; Road-making, eic. 


iM] ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE, Amherst, Mass. For Circulars or any desired 
information, address the President, W. §. CLARE. 





| 








“Asbestos. 


This wonderful mineral differs from all ot} 
ing fine silk-like fibres, which are indestr uetible by nn 


H. W. JOHNS’ Patent 
Asbestos Roofing 


Isa CHEAP and RELIABLE substitute for Slate, Tin, et 
adapted for all climates, and can easily be applied, ete, 


Asbestos Roof Coating 


Is a fibrous, water-proof coating for presery ing ky of 
Canvas, and Felt ho ofs, Prepared ready for u an, Bhiy Ble, 


Asbestos ennens. 


Is a fibrous material, to be aeemen with a trowel; 
ing leaks around Chimneys, Dormer Windows, etc, 
The AGRICULTURIST and DAILy News’ pen li 
ered with the ASBESTOS ROOF COATING. | &* 3%@ ¢0v- 

Have used the ASBESTOS CEMENT mein great Satisfac 
tion and regard the discovery as a very import: int o Z 
Ep. AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL ‘Aumvas, 
The N, Y. TRIBUNE Buildings are covered with tl 
tos Reofing. — 
We consider this invention one of great value, 
MUNN & CO., Eds. Scientific American, 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS, 

Prices, and any further desired information, will be fi : 
ed frec by mail on application to " urnish- 
H. W. JOHNS, 78 Williamest., New York, 

Manufacturer of Improv ed Roofing Mate —_ Prese 
and Fire-proof Paints, Boiler Felting, e ‘yy rae 


SAVE SUGAR! _ | 


THE AMERICAN PRESERVING POWDER, 
warranted to preserve all kinds of Frvurrs, TomaTogs, Veg. 
ETABLES, WINE, CIDER, &c., as good as the best canned 
truits, without air-tighting the jars, and with or without 
Sugar. Admits of keeping the fruit for one or two years in 
large glass, earthen, or stone-ware jars, by merely corking or 
tying paper over them, and using them ‘from time to time, 
as wanted, without fermentation being occasioned by weeks 
of exposure tothe air. It is 5) per cent cheaper + Mags any 
other method—w crenind to do it or money refunded. One 
package will preserve 64 Ibs. fruit. Price $1. Until agencies 
are established, the public are invited to form Clubs and 
send $8 for 1 dz. or Ry tor 4 dozen, which we will forward 
by Express. 

Ww cated some poerebant to take the absolute agency of 
each County in U. §., during life of patent. Good induce. 
ments offered. For tases, &c., address 


L. P. WORRALL &CO., Proprietors, 
{53 Chambers-st., N. Y. City, 


iD OR SALE—A HANDSOME 
Country Seat 


of 33 acres, in a high state of cultivation, in Haddonfield, 
N.J., six miles from 1 Phil: vdclphia, easy of access by the Cam: 
den and Atlantic Railroad several times a os also by turn- 
pike. Large and clegant Mansion, in complete repair, with 
every convenience of a first-class city residence, viz : water- 
closets, bath rooms, with hot and cold water ; heated through- 
out with entire new heater and low down grates, and light- 
ed with gas manufactured on the premises. The grounds 
are beautifully laid out and ornamented with shade trees 
and evergreens, also with choice fruit trees, green-house and 
rapery; ice-house (well filled,) tool- house, gardener’s 
1ouse, gas-house, stable and coach-house, The property 
commands handsome landscape, wood and water views, 
and is one of the most desirable and — localities within 
many miles of Philadelphia. For terms, Apply on the 
premises to WILLIAM MANN, Haddonfield, N. J 


Notice to Real Estate Agents, 
The North Carolina Land Company, 


Chartered by Act of General Assembly, Raleigh, N. C., 

Have for sale 1,000 improved farms from $5 to $25 per acre. 
Also 2,000,000 acres of timber and mineral land, trom 50 cts. 
to $10 per acre. Agents wanted in every town and city. Will 
pay liberal commission. For particulars and descriptions, 
address NORTH CAR. LAND CO., Raleigh, N. C. 


ARM FOR SALE, a good dairy farm, 244 acres. 
Price twenty dollars per acre. For particulars, apply 
to J. RANDLES, South Stirling, Wayne Co., Penn. 


PARK HOTEL, 


ON THE AMERICAN & EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Cor. BEEKMAN and NASSAU STS., 
Near City Hall Park, NEW YORK. 
GEORGE WIGHT, Proprietor. 
N. B.—Located in the very heart of the wholesale business 
this is one of the most conveniently located Hotels for Mer- 
chants, Business men and others visiting the city. 


AND DRAINAGE.—Levels taken, work laid 
out and inspected, plans made. I may be consulted at 

my Farm, or by letter. W. R HOPKINS, Agricultural 
Engineer and Surveyor, permert of the Bureau of Engl 





3 for repair. 


























neers and Surveyors, New York City. 
A D. PUTNAM & CO., Produce Commission 
® Merchants, No. 68 Pear!- tt. New York, uick sales 
and prompt returns.” {2 Send for our w Sokiv rice Cur- 
rent and Marking Piate. aF>.| 
4 
Sabbath Schools 


Alive to their intérests now use in distributing over half & 


million of books, the Check System Library aE 
should use it, Send for circular to A. O. VAN LENNEP, 
76 East 9th St., (near Broadway,) New Y ork. os B Tove 


thing on hand "for Sunday School workers. 


FOR THE MILLION. 


TAPLEY’S Patent Photograph Album. The cheapest 
Album made; poerg 3 20 full size pictures, only 25 cents. 
Entirely new. Sent free by mail. on receipt of price. 

SAMUE WLE es 
Springfield, Mass. 
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This work, while preserving scientific 
accuracy, is written in a familiar style, 
and with the enthusiasm of a life-long 
lover of flowers. Its teachings are emi- 
nently practical, and cover all branches 
of out-of-door gardening. 

Bulbs.—The cultivation of bulbs, 
whether in-doors or in the open ground, 
is clearly described, and such instruc- 
tions are given as will insure success 
with these favorite plants. 

Annuals.-—All the finer annuals are 
described, and the peculiar treatment 
necessary for cach given in full. 

Herbaceous Perennials,—This 
justly favorite class of plants is given 
here more at length than in any work 
with which we are acquainted, 


SENT POST-PAID. 


Beautifully Illustrated. 





ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 


Broadways 


NEW BOOK OF FLOWERS. 


Br JOSEPH BRECK, Pracrcan Horricurrorisr, 


Bedding Plants.—The treatment 
ofthe popular kinds of bedding plants 
is given, together with that of Dahlias, 
Chrysanthemums, and such as usually fall 
under the head of florist’s flowers. 


Flowering Shrubs.—A scparate 
section is devoted to the hardy flowering 
shrubs, including a very full chapter 
upon the Rose. 


We have no work which is a safcr 
guide to the novice in gardening, or 
that imparts the necessary informa- 
tion in astyle more free from technical- 
ities. Not the least interesting part of 
the work is the author’s personal expe- 
rience, as he tells not only how he suc- 
ceeded, but the mistakes he committed. 


- PRICE, $1.75. 
New York. 





THE BOOK OF EVERGREENS. 


Propagation, Cultivation, 


This is a long-needed work, as in it the pres- 
ent state of our knowledge upon the cone-bear- 
ing plants, or Conifere of the botanist, is posted 
up. Mr. Hoopes is one of those persons rarely 
met with—a practical cultivator, and aman of 
science at the same time. While his work 
gives us all the Conifer arranged in the classi- 
fication of the botanist, it at the same time 
treats of the experience, not only of the author, 
buat of American cultivators generally, with this 


large and important family of plants. 


Evergreens play so interesting a part, not 
only in ornamental planting, but in what may 
be termed economical planting, (é. ¢. hedges, 
gcreens, wind-breaks, etc.,) that we are sure a 
work which treats of their propagation and 
culture, describes in both popular and scicn- 
tific language the many species, and, what is of 
not the least importance, gives a list of the ten- 
der and unreliable ones, will be warmly wel- 
comed by every lover of these beautiful trees. 


Mr. Hoopes brings to his work a perfect en- 


SENT POST-PAID. 
ORANGE 


FUDD & 


By JOSIAH HOOPES, Wesr Cuester, Pa, 


INCLUDING 
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COMPANY; 


Broadway> 


Description of Varieties, and their Adaptability to Different Situations, 


thusiasm for his subject, and is as free to con- 
demn a plant as if he were not a nurseryman. 
All the latest novelties from Japan, the North- 
west, etc., are noticed, and their success or 
failure, both in this country and in England, is 


recorded. 


The work is abundantly illustrated with most 
carefully executed engravings, for the greater 


part from living specimens. 


We must commend the conscientious care 
the author has shown in striving to arrive at 
the proper names; and doubtless much of the 
confusion that at present exists in respect to 
names among both dealers and growers, will 
be corrected now that they have a standard 


work to refer to. 


Not the least interesting portion of the book 
is an account of the principal collections of 


j 
evergreens in the country. \ 


The work contains 435 pages, 12mo, on fine 


paper. 
PRICE, $3.00. 


New York. 
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THE MODERN HORSE DOCTOR. 


Containing Practical Observations on the Causes, Nature, and Treatment of 
DISEASES AND LAMENESS IN HORSES, 


Embracing the most recent and approved methods, according to an enlightened system of Veterinary 
Therapeutics, for the preservation ard restoration of health, 


With Illustrations. 2 CONTENTS: 





QUALIFICATIONS NECESSARY FOR THE Practice oF 


By GEORGE H. DADD, M. D., 


VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


. . 
VETERINARY SURGEON. . 
Great BENEFITS DERIVED FROM StupyING Compara. 
m= —* TIVE ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 
AUTHOR OF “‘ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE HORSE, 
Brier History OF VETERINARY SCIENCE. 


AND THE ‘‘ REFORMED CATTLE DOCTOR,” 
DISEASES OF THE BRAIN AND ITS MEMBRANEs, 


The writer of this work has endeavored to give tho Diseases OF THE JtESPIRATORY ONGANs AND Am 
reader correct ideas of the nature and treatment of dis- PASSAGES. 
eases occurring in that faithful servant and noble ani- DIsEASES OF THE URINARY ORGANS. 
mal, the horse. It is intended to supply the wants of Distasrs oF Tux DiGEsTIVE Cavity AND ITs Sup. 
that class of agriculturists and horsemen—and their arcing 

DIsEASES OF THE LIVER. 


name is legion—who are in favor of a more sanative and ; 
: DISEASES OF THE EYE AND ITS MEMBRANES, 


rational system of medication than that récommended : , 
DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, 

in many works on farriery. Such individuals, in consc- aA mea 
Fever 1N Ilorsks, 

quence of the scarcity of competent Veterinary Sur- DISEASEs oF THE Moutu. 
geons, are compelled to treat their own horses; and this LAMENESS FROM STRAIN AND oTHER CAUsEs. 


work is intended to be to them, in the hour of reed, DISEASES OF TUE SKIN AND SUB-CELLULAR Tissves, 





one that will enable them to restore the sick and cure DISEASES oF TUE LlooFr AND LAMINZ. 





tALTHY Denes. ; 
the lame. TizaL = RING-BONE. GENERALITIES. 


SENT POST-PAID. - - = - > - ° ~ ‘ - - - PRICE $1.50. 
ORANGE JUDD & CO ME -AIN Ys 2A5 Broadway, IN ew Y vy York. 


THE PERCHERON HORSE. 


Translated from the French of CHARLES DU HAYS. 
AUTHOR OF THE “DICTIONARY OF THE PURE RACE,” ‘*TROTTERS,” ‘“ THE HORSE BREEDER’S GUIDE,” ETC. 


iN EY; tia ST RAs DD. 


This work is a report made to the French Government upon the breeding and rearing of this admirable breed of draft horses, Interest in the Percherons has greatly increased 
in the United States, as the breed has become better known, and every new importation adds to that interest, and to the firm friends of the breed. The book is arranged 
in three parts, namely: 1. The excellencies of the Perchcrons and theirdeline 2, The means of bringing up the breed. 38. Information to strangers visiting Perche. 


Table of Contents. Table of Contents, 
Production, Rearing, and Ought the Gray Coat of 

















Improvement of the | the Percheron to be In- 
PuenEe: awe, { flexibly Maintained ? 
PART FIRST. | Preserve Pure, and with- 
Greatness and Decline of | “om ee a 
the Percherons. Three Types of the Per- 
Glance at Perche. , cheron Race—the Light 
Sketch of the Percheron \ Horse, the Draft Horse, 
Race. h\\ the Intermediate Horse. 
Origin of the Percheron. \ a) ; Improvement of the Breed 
Modifications of the Per- | “i NG | by Means of Foreign 
| \y Crossings. 
oa tenga iG | \ i The Arab Cross. 
His First Modification | / ha aa We, - : ‘ a soe 
it! | | wi The English Cross. 
a mma — 4 ( | | | \\ Improvement by Means of 
Conditions under which | \\ i tit a ; the seat 
\\| {| 1” ll tecapitulation, 
1) u | | PART 'TRIRD. 


Information to Strangers 
wishing to buy Perche- 
ron Horses. 


of the Percheron Horse. 
Starting Point of this De 





\ 
they are Bred 4 
Causes of the Degencracy 4 
\ 
generation. \ 
\ 














































PART SECOND. ; \ \ J \ Food and Breeding. 

Of the Means of Regener- \ nd \\ —4 \\ \! Trade. — Glance at the 
ating the Percheron my i \\\] | \ 4 j Most Celebrated Breed- 
Horse. )) ! HY \ | mae ing Districts. 

Regeneration of the Per- ‘ yey Lacs 7 eg Speed and Bottom of the 
cheron Breed. fe —— SP Bil D wie yp ; iia ; S: Loy Percheron Horse. 

RegenerationoftheBreed = SS i" = J ete AL HY, A GINZ  L4, ; ie tb } iy Tests of Speed of the 
through Itself or by Se- sith a a a MIL Ay, ye Fa . ZB iE i ‘GWE é Percheron Horse 
lection. — Za “Wk 5 |g = / 7 Tests of Endiirance of 

Consanguinity. + the Percheron Horse. 


SENT POST-PAID. .- ° PRICE, $1.00, ° 
ORANGH JUDD & COMPANY, 245 Bradway, New Work: 
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DRAINING FOR PROFTT 


AND 
DRAINING FOR HEALTH. 
By GEO. I. WARING, Ju, Engineer of the Drainage of Central Park, New York. 


The theory and practice of thorough draining has, within a few years, made great progress, both on the small scale involving the freeing of a few acres only from superflucna 
water, and opening the subsoil to the benign influences of air, and moisture, and warmth together, and also in enterprises of great magnitude, affecting the sanitary condition of 
whole districts of country. The progress made has been chiefly in Great Britain, and on the Continent. Col. Waring’s work is compact, fully illustrated, very clear, both in its 
argaments and in its directions for practice, and throughout, readable. It is thoroughly American, telling what everybody wants to know, and it ought to be in the hands of 


1869. ] 


























every farmer. 
Contents: 

LAND TO BE DRAINED AND 
tHE Reasons Wuy.— 
Indications of the need 
of draining.—Sources of 
water. — Objections to 
too much water.—Wet 
subsoil. 

How to Go To Work TO 
Lay ouT A SYSTEM OF 
Dratins--Amateur drain- 
ing.—Maps.— Levelling 
Instruments. — Outlets 
and location of drains, 
Main drains. — Spring 
water.—Fall. — Tiles.— 
Depth and distance a- 
part.—Direction of lat- 
crals. — Collars. — Dis- 
charge of water from 








Contents: 


How Drains Act AnD 
Tiow THEY AFFECT THE 
Som. — Characteristics 
of well laid tile drain.— 
Surface-water and rain- 
water beneficial, springs 
and soakage water in- 
jurious. — Cracking of 
stiff clays.— Evaporation 
and filtration. — Rain 
fall. — Evaporation. — 
Temperature.—Drought 
—Porosity or mellow- 
ness.—Chemical action 
in the soil. 


How To Make THE 
Drarns.—Tools.--Mark- 
ing the lines. — Water 
courses.—Outlet. — Silt 


drains. \ 
How To MAKE DRA TING DRE XSSAAAANAN QRM}N SS Basins. — Opening the 
TiLEs. — Materials, — POSITION OF WORKMAN, AND USE OF FINISHING SCOOP. ditches. — Grading. -- 
Tile laying. — Connec- 


Preparation of earths.— 
Moulding tile machines, 
—-Drying and rolling.— 
Burning.—Kilns.—Gen- 


Cc 









eral arrangement of a 
tilery. 

How To Take CARE or Drains AND DRAINED LAND. 
— Removing obstructions. — Mistake of substituting 
large tiles for small ones which have become obstruct- 
ed.—Heavy lands should not be trampled while wet. 

Wuat Drarnine Costs.—Draining, expensive work,— 
Their permanence and lasting effects. —Cheapness ver- 
sus economy.—Details of cost.—(1. Engineering and 
Superintendence.—2. Digging the Ditches.—3. Grading 
the bottoms.—4. Tile and tile laying.—5. Covering and 
filling.—6. Outlets and Silt Basins.) 2 

Wii 1T Pay ?—Increased crops required to pay cost of 
draining.—(Corn, Wheat, Rye, Oats, Potatoes, Barley, 


ILLUSTRATED. - - 


SIGHTING BY THE BONING-RODS. 





Tay, Cotton, Tobacco.)—Instances of Protit.—Benefit of 
draining in facilitating farm work. 

Tur RecLAmMING oF SALT Marsues.—Extent of marshes 
onthe Atlantic Coast.—The English Fens.—Ilarlaem 
Lake.—The exclusion of sea water.—Removal of the 
causcs of inundation from the upland.—Removal of 
rain fall and water of filtration—Embankments—Musk- 
rats.—Rivers and Creeks.—Outlet of drainage. 

MALARIAL DisEasEs.—Fever and Ague.—Neuralgia.— 
Vicinity of New York.—Dr. Bartlett on Periodical 
Fever.—Dr. Metcalf's Report to U.S. Sanitary Com- 
mission.—La Roche on the effects of Malarial Fever 


SENT POST-PAID. - 





SILT BASIN, BUILT TO THE SURFACE. 





tions. — Covering the 
tile and filling in.—Col- 
lecting the water of 
springs. — Amending 
the map. 


Dr. Salisbury on the ‘‘ Cause cf Malarial Fevers.’ — 
English Experience.—Reports to the British Parlia- 
ment.—Cause of Malaria removed by draining. 

House AND Town Drainace.—Sewerage.—The use of 
pipes.—The new outfall sewers in London.—The use 
of steam pumps to secure outlets.—Utilization of sew- 
age matters in agriculture.—Effects of imperfect house 
crainage on health.—Typhoid fever.—The Westminster 
Fever in London.—Epidemic at the Maplewood Young 
Ladies Institute in Pittsfield, Mass.—Lambeth Square, 
London.—Back drainage. — Water supply. — General 
Board of Health, (England). 


PRICE, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 245 Broadway, New York. 





By 





COTTON CULTURE, 


JOSEPH B. LYMAN, Late of Louisiana. 


With an additional Chapter on CONTENTS. 
i ‘ PART I. 
COTTON SEED AND ITS USES, ’ 
The Cotton Farm.—Its Stock, Implements, and 
BY J. RR. SYPHER, Laborers. 
Preparation of Soil and Planting. 


A complete manual for cotton growing, in- 
tended for those who are unfamiliar with the pro- 
It discusses in the first 
farm, stock, implements, 
and planting, cultivation, 


duction of this crop. 
part, climate, the 
preparation of soil 
picking, ginning, baling, and marketing, and 


in) b 
A 


discussion of the extent of the cotton lands, 


gives a Calendar of monthly operations. 


the varictics of the cotton plant, and the insects 
and diseases that molest it, forms the second 
part of the work, which also includes valuable 
statistics and suggestions. An additional chap- 
ter has been prepared by. R. Sypher, Esq., 
upon Cotton Seed and its Uses, giving the details 
of manufacturing the oil. The work contains a 
colored map of the Cotton Lands of the United 
States, besides other illustrations. 


SENT POSE-PAID, - 
ORANGE JUDY 





THE ARMY WORM AND MOTH, 


4 


& COMPANY, 845 





é 


How the Crop is to be Cultivated. _ 

Cotton Picking. 

Ginning, Baling, and Marketing. 

The Cotton Planters Calendar. 

PART If. 

Quality, Extent, and Character of Cotton Lands 
of North America. * 

Enemies and Diseases of Cotton. 

Improved and Scientific Culture. 

Various Kinds of Cotton Cultivated in the Uniicd 
States. 

How to Realize the Most froma Crop; The Union 
of the Growing of Cotton with its Manu- 
facture into Yarns and Fabrics. 

Value of Cotton as a Plant, and the Uses to 
which it may be Applicd. 

The Past and the Future of Cotton; Its History 
and Statistics. 

Practical Suggestions to various Classcs of Persons 
who Propose to Engage in Cotton Growing. 

Cotton Seed Oil. Cotton Seed Cake. 


PRICE $1.50, 
Wrondway, New York. 
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ECONOMICAL 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Rates Lower than other Mutual Compan- 
ies, with equal Safety and Soundness, 


Non-Forfeitable from the first 
Payment. 

OFFICERS OF THE ARMY AND NAVY INSURED 

WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 


A dividend, on the contribution plan, was made in cash to 
holders of Policies on the 14th of June last, which amounted, 
on some Policies, to THIRTY PER CENT, and averaging over 
ten per cent. This, with the low rates of premium charged 
by this company, which are equal toa dividend in hand of 
from 15 to 20 per cent, make it one of the most desirable Lite 
Companiesin the country for those contemplating insurance. 

Ratio of Assets to Liabilities, as per Massachusetts Reports, 

963, $176.72. Expected losses for year 1867, as per Actuaries’ 
calculation, $29,909. Actual loss, NOTHING. 


POLICIES ISSUED ON THE LIVES OF 
FEMALES AT TABLE RATES, 
SIMON S. BUCKLIN, Pres’t. 
C. G. McKNIGHT, Vice-Pres’t. 
Hon. Exizur Wrieat, Actuary. 


A. H. Oxrm, M. D., and ‘ 
F. H. Pecxnaw, M. D., | Medical Board. 


WM. Y. POTTER, Secretary. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 
No. 10 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Premiums 


References: DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO.; HOYT, 
BSPANGES & CO, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 


Louisville, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Boston. 


"New Varieties of Sweet Potatoes. 


Southern Queen, lately introduced from South America 
is of wonderiul productiveness, and in the estimation of al 
who have tested it, the finest flavored and best for table 
use of ony ever before offered to the public. 

Price of the Plants, $2.00 per 100; $8.00 per 500; $15 per 1,000. 

Brazilian Sweet.—Similar to the above in flavor, but 
_— to a larger size. It was tested in many places in the 

estern States last season, and has proved a most valuable 
variety. $2.00 per 100; $8.00 per 500; $15.00 per 1,000. 

Nansemond Sweet, an old and well-known sort, very 14 
ular in many of the Northern States. 75 cents per 100; $3 
= 500 ; $5.00 per 1, One hundred _ of each variety will 

e sent, post-paid, upon receipt of $4.00. No orders will be 
accepted for less than 100. Sent by mail, with instructions 
for planting, at 10 cents per 100 additional. Cash must 
accompany the orders. B. K. BLISS & SON, 

P. O. Box 5,712, New York. 


ANSEMOND SWEET POTATO SPROUTS, 
73 cents per 100, by mail, prepaid. 
3.00 per 500, 34 Express, 
.00 = 1,000, by Express. 
Carefully packed, with full directions for culture. 
Address J. M. HALSTED, Box 23, Rye, N. Y. 
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TOOL CHESTS VELOCIPEDES@. LATHES | 
Staci D ; 








BOXE DUST FOR SALE.—In consequence of 
moving the factory, I offer my Bone Dust for sale at the 
factory at per ton. Applyto CHRISTIAN SCHWARTZ, 
Yo. 353 East 53d-st., New York. 





American Jersey Herd Book. 


The Third Volume will be published August Ist, 1869. 
Please send in your entries. Price 50 cents for each animal. 
JOHN BROOKS, Princeton, Mass. 


RADE AYRSHIRE HEIFERS, 
superior stock. For sale by 
: ALFRED M. TREDWELL, Madison, N. J. 





bred from 





BULLS (full blood), for s#ie by 


@ix JERSEY 
WALLACE BARNES, Bristol, Conn. 





REMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS for sale. 
The greatest pork producers of the day. Have gained 
11% oz. of live flesh for each pound of corn consumed. Send 
for circular. Address Jas. Young,Jr. & Co., Marshalton, Pa, 


Eggs for Hatching. 


White Asiatic Brahmas, cocks 12 tbs., hens 10, pea-comb, 

ure bred, 13 cogs $2; 48, $6. Houdans, pure stock, $6 doz. 

re Dorking, ilver-spangled Hamburg, White Dorking, 
White Leghorn. Golden Seabright Bantam, $3 dozen, well 
packed to ensure their hatching. Sent any distance. 
Address WM. S. CARPENTER, Rye, Westchester Co., N. Y. 








E¢eés 
From a great variety of choice imported 
poultry. Packed by a new method. 
Send ng Ra price list of eggs and Cele- 
~ brated Ohio proved Swine. 
L. B, SILVER, Salem, Ohio. 


WEEP YOUR LAWNS IN ORDER by using 
HILL'S IMP MOW 


L’S I ROVED LAW ° 
The most complete article of the kind in use. Send fora 
circular to . K. BLISS & SON, 
P. O. Box 5,712, New York. 








BRAINARD & SONS, Cleveland, O,, Publish- 
® ers of the Jlugical World, 





We Sell the Finest Teas and 
Coffees Retail at Wholesale Prices. 
WE NEVER ADULTERATE. 


We sell only 
PURE TEAS AND COFFEES, 


at THE 


Great United States 


TEA WAREHOUSE, 


26, 28, and 30 Vesey-st., New York. 


(Astor House Block,) P. O. BOX 574 


At Prices to Suit all Consumers. 


The result so recently arrived at by the New York 
World Commissioners, and Professor SEELEY, in their im- 
portant investigations into the adulteration of food and 
drinks, is as follows: 

TEAS BOUGHT AT 


The Great United States Tea Warehouse 


are Fall Weight, and Unadulterated. 
Clubs supplied on very liberal terms. Club circulars with 
full particulars and prices sent free on application. 








The most Durable Knife known. 











: Sy) MERICy 


Two GoLp Mepais 
AWARDED ONE MACHINE. 


Harder’s Premium Railw 

n 
and Combined Thresher pnd ‘co aee 
Great National Trial, at Auburn, July, ise £ 
for ** Slow and ony | movement of horses, 15 ‘oes $ 
than 1% miles per hour, Mechanical Constructi lesg 
the very best kind, thorough and conscientious on 
manship and material in every place, nothin iho 
excellent work, &c.,” as shown by official 
Judges. Threshers, Separators, Fannin Milis W 
Saws, Seed Sowers and Planters, all of the best in Max 
ket. Circulars with price, fall information and Jud es 
Report of Auburn Trial sent free. Address oF 





R. & M. HARD 
Cobleskill, Schoharie CoN. Y 
Concrete Walks and Pavement, 
For Streets, Sidewalks, Carriage-ways, 
Floors, and Private Walks. 
BurLEw & Fisk, Patents. 

Laid in one continuous piece. Smooth, durable and Fire 
proof, Noiseless, cleanly, and not injured by frost, heat or 
water. Preferable to stone, and costs but half as much 
Work done, and Town, County and State rights for Sale, by 


RUSSELL, FISK & CO., 440 West 23d-st., New York 
e*s Send for a free Circular, with full particulars. City, 








Hot Water has no Effect upon it. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN CUTLERY, AND MADE EXCLUSIVELY BY THE 
E 


SRIDEN CUTL 


ERY CO., 45 Beckman Strect, New York. 





CABINET ORGANS. 


Quality Best.—Prices Lowest. 


1. That the quality of the MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS 
is the VERY BEST, is not questioned by unprejudiced and 
well-informed persons. These organs have uniformly been 
awarded the highest premiums at Industrial Exhibitions, to 
the number of seventy-five, including the FIRST-CLASS 
MEDAL at the PARIS EXPOSITION. They are recom- 
mended as the standard of excellence, the best, by several 
hundred of the most eminent musicians in America and 
Europe, whose testimony is printed, and will be sent to any 
one desiring it. 

2. Itis the fixed policy of the MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN 
COMPANY to sell their organs always at the least remun- 
erative profit. They are now very much the largest manu- 
facturers of these instruments in the world. With increase 
of business they have been able to make corresponding in- 
crease and improvement in machinery and facilities for 
manufacture, by means of which they are now producing 
yet more perfect work than ever before, and this at increased 
economy in cost. Accordingly they are now selling the 
best organs they have ever made at prices which are as low, 
or even less than would be the cost of manufacture of in- 
ferior instruments without the advantage of such facilities. 

Four-OcTAVE ORGANS, $50 each. FiIve-OcTAVE ORGANS, 
with KNEE SWELL, $100. Firve-OcTrave DovuBLE-REED OR- 
GANS, With Frvgz Stops, TREMULANT and KNEE SWELL, 
$125. The same, Srx STops, with addition of one octave of 
Sus-Bass, connected with the Manuals, $150. The same, 
SEVEN Stops, with Sun-Bass and OcTAVE COUPLER (each 
key commands four separate reeds, giving this style nearly 
twice the power of a double reed organ, with much greater 
variety), $175. Frvz-OcravE DouBLE-REED CABINET Or- 
GAN, with Five Stops, AUTOMATIC SWELL and IMPROVED 
Vox Humana, the finest instrument of its size which can be 
made, $170. Many other styles at proportionate prices, up 
to $1,000 each. 

Lowest prices printed, invariable, and alike to all. 

Circulars with full particulars as to styles, prices, peculi- 
arities of construction, etc., sent free to every applicant 


Address 


THE MASON & HAMLIN 
ORGAN CO., 


154 Tremont St., Boston 3 
596 Broadway, New Work, 


| 





INVALID’S WHEEL CHAIRS, $15 
to $40. The Invalid, if having the 
use of the hands, can go anywhere, 
in doors or out. 

Invalid Carriages, all sizes, from 
$40 to $100. 

Patent Sedan 
prices $10 to $18. 

Invalid Chairs and Carriages made 
to order to suit all cases, 

Send for Circular, 

Y STEPHEN W. SMITH 
os [FZ . STE a) . & ; 
» <P 90 William-st., New York, 


YHE MUSICAL WORLD.—Published monthly. 
$1.00 per annum, Specimen copies ten cents. Address 
S$. BRAINARD & SONS, Cleveland, 0, 


oe STATE AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 
ESTABLISHED 1830. 


THRESHING MACHINES 
HORSE POWERS &C. 


Manufacturers of Wheeler's RAILWAY CHAIN HORSE 
POWERS, for one, two, and three horses. 

LEVER POWERS, for four or six, and eight or ten horses, 

Wheeler's THRESHERS and CLEANERS thresh and clean 
the grain fit for market. Are used with two or three Horse 
Railway Power, or four or six Horse Lever Power. 

The celebrated GEISER THRESHER and SEPARATOR 
or CLEANER, used with eight or ten Horse Lever Power. 
Has no apron or sieves ; self-regulating blast, and cleans the 
grain fit for market without waste. Is the best machine in 
the world. 7 

Shingle Machines, Atlantic Cotton Gin, Wood Sawing 
Machines, Horse Forks, &c. a ’ 

All machines made by us guaranteed as represented. . The 
best machines are cheapest to buy. Address : 

WHEELER, MELICK & CO., Albany, N. Y." 
Or GEISER THRESHING MACHINE CO., 
Racine, Wis. 


Little Giant Horse-Power. 
PRICE sso. 


This has been in use over three years, and highly ap roved. 
Is very simple, strong, compact and durable ; easil outed, 
and moved from place to place by two men. Weight 
ts. Valuable for Thrashing, Sawing Wood, Churning, 
Cleaning Cotton, or where from one to four horse-power 
is wanted. Send for Circular. ofl 4 

JOHN W. QUINCY, 98 William-st., New York.’ 
AM] ILL STONE DRESSING DIAMOND. MA- 
CHINE, simple, durable and effective. Also 
GLAZIERS’ DIAMONDS. S * 
JOHN DICKINSON, 
64 Nassau St., N.Y. 
sorte leet 


Carrying Chairs, 




















Send Stamp 
for Circular. 


NIFE GRINDER for Mowing Machines.— 
Sanford’s Patent. Itis light, and can be taken to te 

field for use. A boy can grind the knives accurately int 
minutes, without injury to the knife, and with safety. tis 
a Jabor-saver. Price $10.50. Send for Circular. Address 
JOHN W. QUINCY, 98 William-st., New York City. Rights 
for sale, § 
Send for the Musical World premium list, Sent free. 
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RETURN BUTTER PAIL. 

acked in these PAILS keeps sweeter than in any 

einen paceane. and brings 5 cents more per pound in New 
York City market. Address ee 
CADY SILSBY, Senzroa Fats, N. Y. 





0 Pages of Music and reading in each number 
y)4 of Musical World. 





FLAX BRAKES, 


That break 2,000 to 3,000 Ibs. Flax Straw in ten hours, and 
take out 65 per cent of woody matter. A man and boy, with 
one to two pang canworkthem. Will break both tangled 
and straight straw, and save 120 lbs. to the ton more than 
any other machine, while it does the work better. No dan- 
ger to life or limb. They weigh about 1,000 lbs., occupy 
about five feet square, and as now made are strong and 
durable. Sold all ready to put the belt on gy A and start 
them. Hundreds are in use, and are admitted to be the best 
machine to break flax. Flax and tow now bring high 
prices, with increasing consumption. Send for circular to 
JOHN W. QUINCY, 98 William St., New York City, 
Treasurer and Agent of the Mallory & Sandford Flax Ma- 
chine Co. 

The best instructions for raising flax are contained ina 
“Manual of Flax Culture,” published by Orange Judd & 
Co., 245 Broadway, New York, 


Viffin Horse Rake. 

Farmers, if you want the best revolving Horse Hay Rake, 
made with hickory teeth, oak head, and improved tipping 
arrangement, at the low price of $9, send your orders or 
for descriptive circular to 

J.R. DECATUR & CO., 
Dealers in Agricultural Implements, ‘Seeds, and _ Fertilizers, 
197 Water-st., New York. 








Now is the Time 


for Farmers to forward their orders for the celebrated 
EAGLE HORSE RAKE. . 
Everybody likes it. Two improvements added for_this 
season. The best metallic spring tooth Sulky Horse-Rake 
in the market. IR. 2. Griswold, of Guilford, Conn., writes: 
“T have used the Eagle Rake, and it works to my full satis- 
faction. I have used it on smooth land, on bog meadow, 
and on salt meadow, and am ready to say that it is the Rake 
of Rakes.” Price complete, $34; without the wheels, $24. 
Some deduction for freight will be made to parties sending 
from a distance. Agents wanted. Send stamp fer circular, 
containing fine engraving, and abundant first-class testimo- 
nials. For further particulars, especially in regard to sale 
of County Rights, read the advertisement in May No., and 
address S. H. JENNINGS, Deep River, Conn. 








E call attention to our new 


HAY TEDDER, 
an illustrated circular of which we will send on receipt of 
stamp. R. H. ALLEN & CO., P. O. Box 316, 
trib cinaeo 
CHEAP LAWN MOWER. 
Weighing only 60 pounds, 


RICE §:30. 
%. H. ALLEN & CO., 
P.O. Box, 316, New York. 


Cutting 14 inches. 
P 


THE JOHNSTON 
SELF-RAKING REAPER, 
CHAMPION OF THE 
GRAND SWEEPSTAKES PRIZE, 


BUILT EXPRESSLY FOR HARVESTING 
GRAIN, 


is now the most popular and reliable Reaper before the 
public. With the same Draft. of a light 4-foot cut mower, it 
cuts a swath 6 feet wide; 15 acres is an ordinary day’s work. 
It has been known to cut with a light pair of horses, 140 acres 
in 7 days, It is almost impossible for lodged grain to get 
down so low that this Reaper will not get it going either 
way. It is comparatively a mere pastime for team and 
driver to cut grain with this machine; any lad that can judge 
the size to make the bundle is competent to handle this 
Reaper; or if the grain is of even growth it can be made to 
work automatically. Wherever worked in competition it 
takes the Premium from all others ; in fact, asnow improved 
for the harvest of 1869, it has no equal for durability, capac- 
ity, quality, or quantity of work. We manufacture for the 
States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, and New 
York State, east of Genesee River, except the Counties on 
the Hudson River, and are prepared at all times to furnish 
to order. For further particulars send for circulars in 
pamphlet form. Address 
Cc. C. BRADLEY & SON, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 





THE CLIPPER MOWERS 


AND REAPERS. 





It is claimed that the CLIPPER has more essential points 
bs —- than are found in any other Mower made in 

1e world. 

Its mechanical construction and finish of its working parts 
are not equaled by any implement of its kind. This, with 
our patented draft attachment, makes it one-third lighter in 
draft than any other Mower, It is the lightest, yet the strong- 
est, the most beautiful in design, yet the most durable, of 
any Mower made. Nearly one-fourth of its cost is for steel 
with less than ten dollars of wood-work, Finger-bars and 
fingers are made of solid cast steel. We attach to the No.4 
Mower, for reaping, a dropper or hand-rake. 

An examination of the CLIPPERS will convince any one 
of their pes ner 4 merits over all others in strength, durabil- 
ity, ease of draft, and reliability for work over all kinds of 
ground and in every variety of grass. Confident of this, 
we invite those in want of machines to examine for them- 
selves before purchasing elsewhere. 

For pemphics, giving full information, address 

THE CLIPPER MOWER AND REAPER CO., 

P. O. Box 6,173. No. 154 Chambers-st., New York. 





Fence and Vineyard Wire. 
Fence Staples. 
Eagleton Manufacturing Co., 
81 John-st., New York. 
Send for Price Lists. 





Galvanized Hardware 


In great variety, embracing a full assortment of 
HINGES, LATCHES, NAILS, SCREWS, 
WIRE, STAPLES, CHAIN, tog EC 

Well galvanized or coated with zinc, and especially adapt- 
ed for outside work, as it will not rust. For sale by he 
W. & I. TIEBOUT, 
Manufacturers of Brass and Galvanized Hardware, 
» 


290 Pearl-st., near Beekman, New York, 


Fok THOROUGH DRAINAGE 
Send for our improved, hard burned, Round,Land 
Tile and Collars, with junctions, bends, and outlets, 
every thing you need for first-class work, in draining your 
farms, buildings, walks and carriage drives. 
C., W. BOYNTON & CO., Manufacturers, 
Woodbridge, N. J 




















-pont fail to send for aspecimen copy of Music- 
al World, with full list of premiums. Address 
S. BRAINARD & SONS, Cleveland, O. 


$100 CASH for Original Puzzles 


will be given by MERRYMAN’s MONTHLY. 








. THE 
American Hay Tedder. 





The best and only perfect machine ever invented for 
TURNING OR TEDDING HAY. 
Hay cut, cured, and stored in the barn 
IN ONE ry 


The quality of the Hay Crop Very much Improved. 
Very Light, and 20 Simple and Durable that it 
cannot get out of repair. 


BURT'S SELF-ADJUSTING 
HORSEHAY RAKE, 


For Simplicity, Durability, and Ease of 
Operatien, 


UNEQUALLED. 
Made only by 
‘AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
Quincy Hall, Boston, 
and 53 Beekman-street, New York. 
t@™ Send for ILLUMINATED CIRCULARS. 


Pianos, Organs, &c., given for clubs to Musical World. 











VALUABLE BOOKS FOR THE FARM. 


The Farmers’ and Planters’ Encyclopzedia. 

The Farmers’ and Planters’ Encyclopedia of Rural Affairs. 
Illustrated by numerous ae of Animals, Imple- 
ments, etc. C. W. Jounson, F. R.S. ‘Adapted to the 

U. 8. . Emerson. Revised edition. One yol, 8yo. 
Strongly bound. Price $6.00. 

The Illustrated Horse Doctor : 

Being an accurate and detailed account of the various Dis- 
eases to which the Equine Race are subjected; together 
with the latest mode of treatment, and all the requisite 
prescriptions, written in plaia English. Accompanied by 
more than 400 Pictorial Representations. By EDWaRD 
MayueEw, M.R.C.V.S. Tinted paper. 8yo. Cloth, $3.00. 


The Illustrated Horse Management : 

Containing Déscriptive Remarks sees Anatomy, Medicine, 
Shoeing, Teeth, Food, Vices, Stables: likewise a plain ac- 
count of the Situation, Nature, and Value of the Various 
Points; together with comments on Grooms, Dealers. 
Breeders, Breakers, and Trainers. Also on Carriages and 
Harness. Embellished with more than 400 Engravings. 
By EDWARD MaYHEw, M.R.C.V.S. Tinted paper. 8vo. 
Cloth. $3.00. 


The American Sportsman: 

Containing Hints to Sportsmen, Notes on Shooting, and the 
Habits of the Game_Birds and Wild Fowl _of America. 
By Evtsua J. Lewis, M.D. With numerous Illustrations, 
8vo. Cloth. $3.00. 

A Practical Treatise on the Hive and Honey- 

Bee. 

By L. L, LANGsTROTH. With an Introduction by Rev. Rox- 
ERT Baird, D, D. Revised, and illustrated with 77 Engray- 
ings. 12mo. Cloth. $2.00. 

The Cattle Plague. 

On the Cattle Plague; or, Contagious Typhus in Horned 
Cattle: its History, Origin, Description, and Treatment, 
By H. Bour@vuIGNON, M. D., etc. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


For sale by Booksellers gaara, or will be sent by mail, 
postage paid, on receipt of price by 
J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 & 717 Market-st., Philadelphia. 


Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Manual. Full 
of Facts and Figures. Edited by Gao. E. 
© Warinc, Jr. 200 Engravings. Agents 


wanted, $200amonth made. TREAT & CO., 654 Broadway, N.Y. 


Wanted {===A4 gents 


FOR PROFESSOR PARSON’S 


LAWS OF BUSINESS, 


With full Directions and Forms for ali Transactions, 
in every State in the Union, 

BY THEOPHILUS PARSONS, LL.D., 
Professor of Law in Harvard University, and author of many 
Law Books. A NEw Book FoR EvERYBopy. Explaining 
the rights, duties, and obligations of all the relations of life, 
as well as every kind of contract and legal obligation. 

A correct, economical, and safe Counsellor and adviser. 
Giving directions for every proceeding, and showing how to 
draw and execute every kind of legal instrument. KEssEn- 
TIAL TO Every Farmer, Mechanic, Manufacturer, Public 
Otticer, Landlord, Tenant, Executor, Administrator, Guard- 
ian, Minor, Heir-at-Law, Legatee, Apprentice, Mariner, 
Auctioneer, Broker, Notary, Bank cer, Justice of the 
Peace, Consignor, Sheriff, Under Sheriff, Selectman, Com- 
missioner, Married Woman, Widow, Trader, Market-man, 
Citizen, Property-holder. 

So plain, full, accurate, and complete that no person can 
afford to be without it. Embodying in popular form the re- 
sults of the labor and study of the most popular and success- 
ful writer of law books in the country, ORTH TEN TIMES 
the PRICE ASKED FoR IT. Exclusive territory and no com- 
petition. Send for descriptive circular. Address 

S. S. SCRANTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


OR LESS THAN NOTHING!— HARPER’S 
Monthly, or any other $4 oe sent for $3.90 a year 
with HaLu’s JouRrNAL OF HEALTH, for 1869, which alone 
S $1. “ Bronchitis, Consumption, Throatail,” $1.70. 
Address W. W. HALL, 176 Broadway, New York. 


A NEW BOOK FOR AGENTS! 


The American Woman’s Home; 


Or, Principlesof Domestic Science. 


Being a quide to the formation and maintenance of Eco- 
nomical, Healthful, Beautiful, and Christian Homes. Well 
printed; aed illustrated ; handsomely bound. A work 
that will find its way into every household in the land. The 
names of the distinguished authoresses give contidence in 
the work. It isa practical book, made by practical house- 
keepers and skillful writers, to meet a practical need. Agents 
find it the easiest_selling book now in the market, as it is 
needed by every family, and there is no competition of simi- 
lar works or rival editions. Sold only through Agents, by 
subscription. Exclusive terfitory and liberal discounts given. 
Agents wanted in every town and county. Send for descrip- 
tive circular to J. 6B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 

39 Park Row, New York. 


Self-Binders for the Agriculturist. 
If you want to Prreerve this excellent paper, send for the 
-BINDER, 

















neat SELF: with beautiful gilt label. Sold 
at the Sunday School Teachers’ Agency, o. 76 East 9th 
St., two doors from Broadway. Price $i. Sent by mail. 


NLARGED AND BEAUTIFIED.—That old fa- 
vorite of the reading public, the SATURDAY 
EVENING POST, has been ENLARGED and BEAUTIFIED 
and is now the Cheapest, and, as_ many think, the Best, of 
the first-class literary weeklies. Terms, $2.50 a year, (with 
a beautiful Preminm_Engraving). Five copies (and one 
extra), $8. Address H. PETERSON & CO., 319 Walnut-st., 
Philadelphia. (2 Send at once for a Sample Number, 
which is furnished gratis. 


DO Tr NOW—Don’t Delay, 


but send 25 cents at once and receive MAPLE LEAVES 
for twelve months. It is the best, the cheapest, and the 
most popular monthly published. Specimen copies sent on 
receipt of a postage stamp. Address 

0. A. ROORBACH, 102 Nassau-st., New York. 
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GRAPE CULTURIST. 


By ANDREW §&. FULLER. 


The STANDARD Work on the Cultivation of the Hardy Grape, as it not only discusses principles, but illustrates practice. Its teachings may be followed upon 


CONTENTS. 


Som AND SITUATION.—MvucH DEPENDs Urox 
Them. Preppring the Soil, Manures ang 
their Operations. 


CONTENTS. 


InTRopUCcTORY. — BoTANICAL CHARACTER OF 
the Vine, Propagation by Seed.—4 lZustr. 

Growine From SEED—GATHER WHEN FULLY 
ripe. 

PROPAGATION BY SINGLE Bups.— MopE oF 
Operation, Planting in Beds, Single Buds 
in Open Air, Starting in Hot-beds, Form of 
Single Bud Cutting.—5 Ilustrations. 


Stem APPENDAGES.—SPINEs, Hairs sLATERaLs, 
Forms of Leaves, Tendrils, Buds.—? yy, 


PLANTING THE VINE.—A GREAT Diversity 
of Opinion, My Own Rule, Root Pruning, 
How to Plant. 

Cortine or Unrirr Woop.—THousanbs OF GraPE TRELLISES.—2 Ilustratione. 

Vines are Annually Produced from Green 
Cuttings.—4 Tlustrations. 


Propacatina House. — PERFEcTION SHOULD 
be our Aim, Span-roofed Propagating 
House, Lean-to Propagating House, Single- 
roofed Howse, Flues.—2 Illustrations. 


Curtincs iy OPEN Arrn.—Tuxe To MAKE 
Cuttings, Selection of Cuttings, Form of 
Cuttings, Mallet Cuttings. 


ae Fine 
Layrerine THE Vinr.—TuHis 1s ONE OF THE 
Mosr Certain and Convenient Methods in 
Use.—1 Illustration. 
GRAFTING THE GRAPE.—THIS Is AN OLD BUT 
Very Uncertain Mode of Propagating the 
Grape, but Can be Used Successfully.—4 11. 


Trug TO PRUNE VINES.—PRUNING AND Trary. 
ing, Opposite Arms, Oblique Arms, A Plan 
for Poor Soils. 


GARDEN CULTURE. — PosITION oF Boron, 
Training the Vines, Four Tiers of Arms, 
Double Stem, Trellises in Gardens, Train. 
ing to Stakes, Girdling the Vine, Remoy. 
ing the Leaves.—9 Wustrations. 

GATHERING THE FRvuIT. — PRESERVING THE 
Fruit, Wine Making, Pruning Shears,— 
1 Mustration. 

InsEcts.—Rosz CnHarer, Grape Vink Fir 
Beetle, Spotted Pelidnota, Tree Beetle, 
Caterpillars, Yellow Bear, Hog Caterpillar, 
Grape Vine Sphinx, Blue Caterpillar, Pro. 
cris Americana, Leaf Rollers, Thrips, Aphis, 
Red Spider, Vine Scale, Diseases, Mildew, 
Sun Scakls.—18 Justrations. 

DESCRIPTION OF (nearly Seventy) Varieties, 

REVIEW OF Various Systems oF Pruning 
and Training, Reversing the Arms, Single 
Arm System, Bow System, Long Rod Spur 
System, Upright Canes, Thomery System. 
—Index. 


Hyprivizing aND Crosstna. — THESE ARE 
Operations that Should Demand the Atten- 
tion of Every One Who Undertakes to 
Produce New Varieties. Mode of Opera- 
tion.—3 Iustrations. 


'TRANSPLANTING.—VINES WILL OFTEN REQUIRE 
One Season of Nursery Culture before being 
Planted inthe Vineyard. Heeling-in.—3 7. 


SENT POST-PAID. .- ° . . - - . PRICE, $1.50. 
ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 245 Broadway, New York, 











‘ | 2 ON i 
By FREDERIC MOHR, = | 4 P CONTENTS. 
Doctor of Philosophy and Medicine. Development and Structure of the Grape Vine. 
4 
: 2] The Node; The Branch; Reasons for Pruning; 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, a “ q 
_ Pruning. 
AND ACCOMPANIED WITH 
Training on Trellises; Summer Treatment ; Plant- 

















Hints on the Propagation and 


y : 
ations. 





General Treatment of Am- 
Vines Trained along the Garden Walk. 


erican Wariceties. 
Trellises on Walls; Tree Trellises. 


Vines Trained to Trellises; Bronner'’s Method. 


By HORTICOLA. 





Time Required for Covering 2 Trellis. 





This work is mainly devoted to the most element- Manuring the Vine ; Age of Vineyard. 
ary matters. It explains the structure and mode The Rising Sap in the Vine ; The Grape Disease 


of growth of the vine so clearly that no intelligent Treatment of Vines Injured by Frost. 


person who reads it need be in doubt what to do Implements ; Proper Time to Perform Work on the 


with his vines. It has been well translated, anda Vine 


chapter on the propagati — 
: eee ee te Constituents of the Vine and their Distribution. 








has been substituted for the original one on multi- " ran a = ei: 
ropagation of the Vine; By Layers; By 8; 


plying the Enropean Grape. As anatomy is the By Graft By Inarchi By Seeds 

; y Grafting ; By Inarching; By Seeds. 
foundation of surgery, so is a knowledge of the : i ; 
structure of the vine to the vine-dresser. In both 


cases, it is as important to know when and where 


Hybridization. 


American Varieties—General Management ; Plant- 


ing ; Pruning ; Pinching; Covering in Fall. 





to cut and how. 


SENT POST-PAID. : : . , : ; PRICE, $1.00. 
ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 245 Broadway, New York 


ONE VINE OR A VINEYARD. | 
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QUINBY’S BEE-KEEPING. 


THE 


Of thirty-five years’ 


One who for thirty-five consecutive years has 
succecded in keeping bees, and has been able, 
most of that time, to count his stock by hundreds, 
can hardly fail to farnish something from his 
experience that will be beneficial and interesting 
to others; and he will doubtless be pardoned for 
attempting to teach those who may desire 'to avail 
themselves of his knowledge, and thus avoid the 
tedious process of acquiring it for themselves. 

A person who wishes to make the most possible 
from his bees can hardly afford to dispense with 
the benefit of any experience that will aid him. 
The instructions found in the periodicals of the 
day are often not to be depended upon. <A score 
of hee-keepers, each of limited, experience, will 
give as many different methods, and an editor 
equally inexperienced, is usually unable to dis- 
criminate between them. The simplest directions 
of arcliable, practical bee-keeper, who studies 
the science with an honest enthusiasm, are in- 
valuable to the tyro in apiarian knowledge. 

To benefit the largest possible class, the author 
has endeavored to be practical rather than scien- 
tific and has aimed at no elegance of style or 
diction, preferring that the merit of the book 
should lie in its simplicity and reliability, 


SENT POST-PAID. 
ORAN GE 











JUDD 


CONTAINING THE RESU 


LT 


methods of propagating the Italian bee. 
By M. QUINBY, Practical Bee-Keeper. 


QUEEN BEE, 





WORKER, 








DRONE, BAG FOR HIVING RFES. 





Fully Illustrated. 


& COMPANY, 245 


Broadway, 


MYSTERIES OF BEE-KEEPING EXPLAINED. 


experience, and directions for using the satelite comb and box-hive, together with the most approved 


CONTENTS. 
CHAPTER I.—Introductory Remarks. 
CHAPTER II.—Physiology and Breeding. 
CHAPTER III.—Hives, 
CHAPTER IV.—Bce Pasturage. 
CHAPTER V.—The Apiary. 
CHAPTER VI.—Robbing. 
CHAPTER VII.—Feeding. 
CHAPTER VIII. — Destruction of the Moth 
Worm. 
CHAPTER IX.—Puiting on and taking off Boxes. 
CHAPTER X.—Swarming. 
CHAPTER XI.—Artificial Swarms, 
CHAPTER XII.—Loss of Queens. 
CHAPTER XIII.—Pruning. 
CHAPTER XIV.—Diseased Brood. 
CHAPTER XV.—Anger of Bees. 
CHAPTER XVI.—Enemies of Bees, 
CHAPTER XVII.—Wax. 
CILAPTER XVIII.—Propolis. 
CHAPTER XIX.—Transferring. 
CHAPTER XX.—Sagacity of Bees. 
CHAPTER XXI.—Selecting Colonies for Winter. 
CHAPTER XXTI.—Straining Honey and Wax. 
CHAPTER XXIII.—Wintering Bees. 
CHAPTER XXIV.—The Italian or Ligurian Bee. 
CHAPTER XXV.—Purchasing stocks and trans- 
porting Bees 
CHAPTER. XXVI.—Conclusion, 


PRICE, $1.50. 
New York. 





MINIATURE FRUIT GARDEN, 


PY RAMIDAL 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Nothing is more gratify- 
ing than the cultivation 
of dwarf fruit trees, and 
this work tells, how to do 
itsuccessfully. Dwarf Ap- 
ples and Pears are beau- 
tiful ornaments, besides 
being useful in giving 
abundant crops of fruit 5 
they can be grown ina 
Small Gardens and City 
Yards, and be readily re- 
moved. This book also 
fives the manner of train- 
ing upon walls and trel- 
lises. Root Pruning is 
fully explained, and meth- 
ods of protection from 
frosts are given. Dwarf 
Cherries and Plums, are 
treated of as are other 
dwarf trees. Directions 
arealso given for growing 238 
Figs and Filberts, 


Thi 





his little work is full of suggestions to the cultivator, 


OR, THE CULTURE OF 











of fruit growing. 


SENT POST-PAID. - - - - - 


ORANGE 


JUDD & COMPANY, 


245 Broadway, 


AND BUSH FRUIT TREES. 
By THOMAS RIVERS. 
f CONTENTS. 
. Apple.—American blight. 
N Apricot—Pyramidal. 
a Cherry—As bushes. 
se Compact pyramids. 
7, Currant—Pyramidal. 
Double-grafting of fruit 
— treox 4 
Q Dwarf walls, proper dis- 
Y, Q\ tance for tear 
A oo Fig, as half-standards and 
SS bushes. 
rf sd fy «P G Filbert, as standards. 
\ J 4 a pa QY/H, fi, Fruit trees. 
= NP se a < 7, Glass fruit ridge. 
=|) e7 eS = — 10 MY Ground vinery. 
FYGx. Wa 7 [\ fee» Labels for fruit trees, 
(IN & AH. NS Market garden bush pear 
qYA Se “7 N OO? oy trees, apple trees. 
= = ? om Medlar—Pyramidal. 
a i Ni Sigs 
al gi], pe on : 4 ion = —, Mosson trees. 
‘. bople~ ag Old fruit trees. 
— Aaa FF * Aide, “Peach border. 
a a “INS 4 Pear—As a hedge. 
JQ F 4, Plum—As bushes. 
" i, Pyramidal fruit trees. 
eee I GG, Cet Standard orchard trees. 
“a Re OT EES ae Strawberries in ground 
APPLE TREE TRAINED HORIZONTALLY. A VERTICAL CORDON PEAR TREE. vinery. 


and like all the writings of its venerable author, bears the marks of long experience in the practice 


PRICE, $1.00. 
New York. 
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(Advertisements on this page, $2.50 per Agate Line of Space ) 


GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


Reeeive their Teas by the Cargo from the 
best Tea districts of China and Japan, and 
sell them in quantities to suit customers 

AT CARGO PRICES. 


CLUB ORDERS PROMPTLY SUPPLIED. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1.-¥ fb. 
ED, (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 


MIX a er tb. 
ENGLISH ee (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
er poun 


$1.20 per p 3 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 
YOUNG HYSON' (Green), S0c., i $1, $1.10, best $125 per 


: 90c., $1, $1.10, best os per pound. 














oun 
uncOLORED JAPAN, 
GUNPOWDER, (Green), best $1.50 per poun 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and Families who 
use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article 
ne our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COF- 
FEE, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and 
warrant to give pertect satisfaction. ROAST D On round), 

+, 35c., best 40c. per lb. GREEN (Unroasted), S5c., 30c., 
38c., best 35c. per Ib. 





We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfac- 
tion, If they are not satisfactory, they can be returned at 
our expense within thirty days, and have the money re- 
funded, 


- Great American Tea Company, : 
Nos. ${-and-33 VESEY-ST., : 





INTERESTING TO Lapies.—My Grover & 
Baker Machine has been over ten years in steady 
family use, and has never needed anything in 
the way of repairs; and it seems likely to 
answer as well for the next ten years. 

R. Roopg, Lexington, Ky. 





VOID LEAD POISON. —LEAD ENCASED 
BLOCK TIN PIPE.—This article has now been in use 
for the past four years, and is daily growing in public favor, 
ing heartily indorsed by all the lead: 
ing chemists and physicians in the coun- 
try, also the Water Commissioners of 
New York, Brooklyn, and Boston. Our 
recent improvements in the manufacture 
insure a most perfect article, which can- 
not fail to be fully appreciated. The ad- 
vantages of lead pipe with a perfectly 
pure block tin lining for the convey- 
ance of water is well understood; it 
ag the f2.1 pliability of the Lead with 
the pureness of the Tin. The resisting power of Block Tin 
oe about five times greater than Lead, we are enabled to 
furnish a pipe stronger than Lead, one-half its weight, at 
about the same cost per running foot, which insures a per- 
fectly safe water ng for domestic use. To furnish cost per 
foot give the head or pressure of water and bore of pipe. 
The American Agriculturist and the press generally 
recommend this RPS : 
COLWELLS, SHAW & WILLARD MEG. CO., foot West 
arent gees ga North River, and No. 11 Barclay-st., 
ew York: 
Also, Manufacturers of Lead Pipe, Sheet Lead, Block Tin 
Pipe, Sheet Tin, Solder, &c. Circulars sent free. 


war BE TROUBLED WITH 
FLIES 








and 
MOSQUITOES? 
A SURE PREVENTIVE AT 
E. 8. & J. TORREY & CO., 


No. il Barclay-st., New York. 


Mason’s Improved 
Fruit Jars, 
with Glass Covers. 


Contents free from contact with rubber _or 
metal. See the newstyle. Take no other. For 
sale by the trade. 


Window Screens 


ON A NEW PLAN. 


Neater, Stronger. chenpet and Better in Every Respect, 
than.any other SCREEN in the market. olesale and Re- 
tail; ‘Send’fora Circular. _E.S. & J. TORREY & CO., 

No. 11 Barclay-st., New York. 














3-4 PLATE. 
aLV Id b-€ 





19 & 20 SIZES. 


To the manufacture of these’ fine watches the Company 
have devoted all the science and skill in the art at their 
command, and confidently claim that for fineness and beau- 
ty, no less than for the greater excellencies of mechanical 
and scientific correctness of design and execution, these 
watches are unsurpassed anywhere. 

Also, stem-winding watches which are warranted to satisfy 
the most exacting demand for beauty, finish, and accuracy. 

In this country the manufacture of this 
fine grade of watches is not even attempted, 


except at Waltham. 


For Sale by all Leading Jewelers. 
ryrO WATCH-BUYERS. 


An illustrated description of the Watches made by the 
American Watch Company of Waltham will be sent to any 
address on application. 

In addition to a description of the Watches, the pamphlet 
contains much other useful information to watch-buyers. 
Address ROBBINS & APPLETON, General Agents, 
No. 182 Broadway, New York. 


HORSFORD’S SELF-RAISING BREAD 
PREPARATION 


Makes the most wholesome and best of BREAD, BISCUIT, 
CAKES, &c. Unlike some other yeast, it contains no POISON 
to create DYSPEPSIA, and the bread may therefore be 
eaten hot without detriment.. Resolving itself into Phos- 
phate of Lime and soda, it prevents RICKETS, CHOLERA, 
and decay of TEETH, and promotes the growth of Muscle 
and Bone. In “raising” the dough-it-does not, like other 
yeast, decompose flour, but adds-nutriment to the bread, 
and otherwise improves it in quality and quantity. Each 
package contains full directions for use, Send for pam- 
hlet, supplied gratis. Ask your Grocer for ‘“ Horsford’s 
3read Preparation.” WILSON, LOCKWOOD, EVERETT 
& CO., Wholesale Agents, 201 Fulton-st., New York. 


PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES, 
For Farm, Mining, or 
MECHANICAL PURPOSES. 


These machines require no brick-work; mounted on legs, 
they are especially adapted for use in Mills, Shops, Foun- 
dries, or Printing Rooms; or mounted _ on wheels, they are 
ee for out-door work, Threshing, Wood Sawing, etc. 

Circulars, with may i and prices, furnished on appli- 

- WOOD & C 


A. +9 
Eaton, Madison County, N. Y. 











cation to 





Rural Improvements. 


R. M. Copetanp, Author of Country Life, furnishes plans 
and advice for laying out and planting Public and Private 
rounds of sang A description. Refers to John M. Forbes, 
3oston; Rufus Waterman, Providence, R. 1.; Francis G. 
Shaw, New York City; Rev. E. T. Fletcher, Indianapolis, 
Ind. ; O.S. Hubbell, Philadelphia, Penn.; Dr. John T. Gil- 
man, Portland, Me. Send for circular, 40 Barrister’s Hall, 


Boston, Mass. 
A RARE OFFER.—The Ladies’ Own Magazine, 
the most interesting, sensible, useful, and popular 
woman’s magazine ever started inthis country will be sent 
to any address from the 1st of June to the close of the year 
(7 months) for only % cents, and a 25 cent book (the Western 
Farmer’s Annual) will be sent to each subscriber free. 
Address NORTH WESTERN FARMER CO., Publishers, 
Indianapolis, Ind.. #7" See page 188 in May No. Agricultur- 








ist, for full prospectus. 
FREE! Our New Catalogue of Improved 
* STENCIL DIES. MOR THAN 


$200 A MONTH is being made with them. 
8. M: SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


American Weeds and Useful Plants. 


BY WILLIAM DARLINGTON, M. D. 
Revised, with additions, 
BY PROF. GEORGE THURBER. 

An enumeration and description of useful Plants and 
Weeds, which merit the notice, or require the attention 
of American Agriculturists. 

CONTENTS. 
REMARKS ON WEEDS. 
StrucTURAL Botany. 
ANALYTICAL KEY TO 
NATURAL ORDERS. 

BoTaNICAL CLASSIFICATION. 
BoranicaL TERMS. 

AutTHors’ NAMES. 

BoTanicaL NaMEs. 

ENGLISH AND ForREIGN NAMES. 
Names of PLANTS ILLUSTRATED. 


SENT POST-PAID. - - - - - - PRICE, $1.%5. 





WALTHAM WATCHES. 


times. 





ORANCE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway. 


PARSONS ON THE RONE 





A TREATISE ON THE 


Propagation, Culture, and History 
of the Rose. 


By SAMUEL B. PARSONS. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


The Rose is the only flower that can be said to havea 
history. It is popular now and was so centuries ago, 
In his work upon the Rose, Mr. Parsons has gathered up 
the curious legends concerning the flower, and gives us 
an idea of the esteem in which it was held in former 
A simple garden classification has been adopted, 
and the leading varieties under each class enumerated 
and briefly described. The chapters on multiplication, 
cultivation, and training, are very full, and the work is 
altogether the most complete of any before the public. 

The following is from the author’s Preface :— 

“Tn offering a new edition of this work, the prepara- 
tion of which gave us pleasure more than twenty years 
ago, we have not only carefully revised the garden classi- 
fication, but have stricken out much of the poetry, which 
to the cultivator may have seemed irrelevant, if not worth- 
less. For the interest of the classical scholar we have 
retained much of the early history of the Rose, and its 
connection with the manners and customs of the two 
great nations of a former age. 

“The amateur will, we think, find the labor of selec- 
tion much diminished by the increased simplicity of tho 
mode we have adopted, while the commercial gardener 
will in nowise be injured by the change. 

“In directions for culture, we give the results of our 
own experience, and have not hesitated to avail our- 
selves of any satisfactory results in the experience of 
others, which might enhance the utility of the work.” 


CONTENTS: 





CHAPTER I.—Botanical Classification. 

CHAPTER II.—Garden Classification. 

CuartTer III.--General Culture of the Rose. 

Cuaptrr IV.—Soil, Situation, and Planting. 

Cuarter V.—Pruning, Training, and Bedding. 

CuaPterR VI.—Potting and Forcing. 

CuapTEr VII.—Propagation. 

Cuarrer VIII.—Multiplication by Seed and Hybridizing. 

Cuapten IX.—Discases and Insects Attacking the 
Rose. 

Cuaprern  X.—Early History of the Rose, and Fables 
Respecting its Origin. 

CuapteR XI.—Luxurious Use of the Rose. 

Cuaprer XII.—The Rose in Ceremonies and Festivals, 


and in the Adornment of Burial-places. 
Cuarter XIII.—The Rosein the Middle Ages. 
CuaPTer XIV.—Perfumes of the Rose. 
CuaPTeR XV.—Medical Properties of the Rose. 
CuaPTer XVI.—General Remarks. 


SENT POST-PAID, -+ * e@ ° 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 


PRICE, $1.50. 














